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But to onr subject! Nature always begins with the 
individual, and not tiU she has a^usted and satisfied the 
propensities of the individual, in his own little circle, does 
she connect several together, amd arrange their sentiments 
into a common weal. — Herder, 
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CHAPTER I. 

LONDON— PARIS — ^NEW YOEK. 

New Yoek, as yet the smallest of the three 
chief cities of the world, is, at the same time, 
in the largest sense, the most fascinating. 
It is also the most thoroughly cosmopolitan. 
It has none of the stately stiffness of London, 
and none of its Oockneyism. Nor has it the 
never-changing pleasure pose of Paris, with 
its perpetual ennui. 

London is pre-eminent for its stores of 
varied wealth, made up from the accumula- 
tions of ages. Its antiquities are guarded 
with affection. Its ancient landmarks are 
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carefiilly preserved. The romance of the 
past is cherislied by a people essentially 
romantic. To the student and the philoso- 
pher it presents more objects to interest than 
any other spot on the globe, if they sit down 
quietly to explore and study. But the world 
is not composed of students and philosophers. 
To the many, London is an overgrown, dis- 
agreeable city — angular, stiff, and unaccom- 
modating. It partakes, in fact, of the nature 
of the islanders who built it, and who possess 
qualities which, till within the last twenty- 
five years, made England irresistible ; namely, 
self-sufficien,cy and pretension, coupled with a 
solid, sturdy strength of nerve and brain, and 
a dogged persistence. 

Paris is the opposite of London. There 
you encounter, on aU sides, continual changes 
and improvements : old forms with new faces, 
even to the whitening of the sepulchres. 
What was ancient is regilded, that it may no 
longer appear so. Nothing remains of yes- 
terday. There is a disregard of the past 
which makes you shudder. To-day is the 
monarch whose image is stamped everywhere. 
To-morrow he will be deposed, and a new 
PRESENT reign in his stead. The materialism 
of the Trench, which causes them to excel in 
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natural philosophy, physiology, chemistry, 
and the exact sciences, has made Paris the 
most beautiful city of the earth. Yet you 
see in it little to inspire romance or senti- 
ment. Its fine buildings are new, or appear 
new. So with its streets and boulevards. 
Its pleasures and its gaieties are never ending, 
but .there is nothing fresh or expansive in 
them. Its material supplies, whether of 
necessity or luxury, are unrivalled ; its cook- 
room is unapproachable, its fetes and spec- 
tacles defy competition. But after you have 
seen and enjoyed these for a season, you feel 
the terrible Parisian ennui creeping over you, 
and you exclaim, with a sigh, " Is there 
nothing else ?" 

New York has scarcely a feature in com- 
mon with London or Paris. Its pecuharity 
is the absence of the peculiarities which mark 
ajiy European city. It is not that things are 
unformed, but that forms do not govern. 
The rules which shackle the Old World are 
unknown or disregarded. There are no ruts 
or grooves wherein people are harnessed and 
where they must pull for ever. Its romance 
is of the Future, where imagination may 
revel at will. The men who control its active 
pursuits are young men. No one can mis- 
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take the signs of the vigorous vitality which 
you encounter, which encompasses you and 
draws you irresistibly along, compelling you 
to enter into the spirit of the hour. Here 
men are not bom to greatness, neither are 
they secure if they achieve it. They must 
keep on achieving. The varied fortunes of 
the people are ever shifting, totally changing 
— up to-day, down to-morrow, up again the 
next day. Such is the scene. You are not 
specially honoured when you are at the top, 
^nd not disgraced if you fall. Individuality 
is paramount — individuaUty of person, not of 
caste. You are judged by each separate 
performance. The act of yesterday is for- 
given or forgotten by reason of what you do 
to-day. And so forward. This state of 
things presents, perhaps, no agreeable aspect 
to one assured of his position, whose rank is 
hedged in and guarded by custom and autho- 
rity. But the many, bom to no such gilded 
fortunes, welcome it with deUght ; for it con- 
stantly exhibits a cheerful, charitable, sympa- 
thizing humanity, wherein hopes abound and 
little room is left for despair. For if by 
possibility there comes a time when dis- 
couragement presses sorely, lo ! there is the 
forest and the prairie, vast, iUimitable, where 
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you can go, the pioneer of civilization, with a 
new life before you. 

As the representative of such conditions, 
we repeat, New York is the most fascinating 
city in the world, and the most essentially 
cosmopolitan. 

All this for outside — surface presentation. 
Within goes on the same triple life which every- 
where belongs to our common humanity (as 
in the days of Noah, so now) : the life of 
occupation, the Hfe of home, the personal 
life ; by which come our relations with others, 
with our families, and with ourselves. The 
last is the inner life which constitutes identity 
— the me ; not alone in London, in Paris, in 
New York, but over the whole world. And 
herein lies the domain of the noveUst. 
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CHAPTER II. 

INTBODUCTNG SEVEEAL PEESONS IMPOETANT TO 

THIS HISTOEY. 

On a fine afternoon, in the early part of 
November, not ten years ago, two young 
men were walking in company up Broadway 
— the great thoroughfare of New York. 
They were well-made, good-looking fellows, 
of two or three-and-twenty, and strode 
rapidly along as if on some pressing errand. 
They were really not in a hurry ; but it was 
the habit of their class to appear always to 
be so. 

These two young men looked precisely 
alike. I do not mean that they resembled 
each other in person or complexion; on the 
contrary, one was rather above the medium 
height, the qther a little below it. The 
former had brown hair and dark eyes; his 
companion had light hair and blue eyes : and 
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they dressed accordingly. Thus, Ellsworth 
wore a coat several shades darker than that 
worn by Graves. The same distinction 
applied to the hat and necktie. But for all 
that, I repeat, they looked precisely alike. 
The style, cut, and finish of their garments 
were the same, even to gloves and boots. 
The collar of the shirt was turned down with 
scrupulous care, and the wristbands displayed 
handsome studs of fine workmanship. The 
general appearance of their costume was of 
the travelling sort, but the material was too 
expensive and the fitting too elaborate for a 
voyager. 

Nor was there anything flashy, let me say, 
in the appearance of these youngsters. No 
blazing diamond-pin adorned the shirt-bosom ; 
no immense gold chain swung jaimtily down 
across the waistcoat. I have myself met, at 
Chamouni or at the Baths of Reichenbach, 
just such looking young men, who were sprigs 
of Bnghsh aristocracy. But in this country 
we do not judge from appearances. Where 
one person is " as good as another,'* he is 
very apt to look and appear as well. 

Our new acquaintances continued their 
course, swinging, with dexterous rapidity, 
along the crowded sidewalks, separating and 
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coming together again with singular exact- 
ness. The celerity of their movements would 
not seem favourable to conversation; they 
managed, however, to keep up a running 
discourse, which, while suspended by inter- 
vention of the wayfarers, was by no means 
interrupted. This discourse would not be 
intelligible to the general reader, and it is 
scarcely worth while to interpret it. It ran 
something in this way : — 

** The bottom will fall out in less than a 
week; recollect what I say." 

" Nonsense ! all the bears in New York 
can't " 

"I tell you there is a comer." Here 
Ellsworth lowered his voice mysteriously, as 
if suspicious that some one might betray the 
secret. 

" Do you think they can trap an old rat 
like Enos Foote ?" said the other. 

" He is trapped, I tell you," and some- 
thing else was added in a low tone. 

" Well, it's nothing to me. I only hope 
it won't spoil his young wife's receptions," 
cried Graves, laughing. 

" The first of which, by the by," returned 
Ellsworth, " comes off next Thursday." 

The conversation of the two fidends — for 
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we may call them so — was interrupted by an 
unexpected occurrence. They had descried, 
a little in advance, a person who was evidently 
an acquaintance, but who, unlike them, was 
sauntering along apparently unobservant 
of everything which was passing around 
him. 

" What do you suppose he is thinking 
of?" said Graves. 

" I am sure I don't know," rephed Ells- 
worth ; " the price of soap-fat, I dare 
say/' 

** Who would have dreamed of his tm'n- 
ing up in New York ?" continued Graves. 

The two had now come up with the sub- 
ject of their remarks, and were brushing 
rapidly past. 

" How are you, Cockee ?" cried Graves, 
in a patronizing tone. 

The person addressed started as if electri- 
fied. It was the work of an instant to place 
himself squarely before the young men, who 
were thus forced to come to a halt. 

" Don't Cockeye me, either of you !" he 
said fiercely. " My name is William Holt." 

The speaker was also a young man, pos- 
sibly a couple of years older than those he 
addressed, though, fi:'om his countenance, it 
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was difficult to judge. He was tall and 
gaunt. His shoulders were square and high, 
so that his coat set much as if placed on 
cross-sticks. From these shoulders hung 
long arms ; so long as to almost amount to a 
deformity. His hair was rich brown, fine and 
silky as a woman's. His face was sunburnt, 
exceedingly thin, with prominent cheek-bones. 
His eye, which was a bright hazel, was finnged 
with long black lashes. I say his eye ; for 
only one could be fully seen. The other 
turned in with so great a deflection, that 
more than half of it was completely out of 
sight. The young man was decently dressed ; 
but his garments were of a cheap material, 
carelessly put on, and negligently worn. On 
his head was a black slouched hat, which was 
drawn down over his forehead. 

This was the person — William Holt, as he 
called himself — who now confi:'onted our new 
acquaintances and literally compelled them to 
stand. 

"He did not say, *Cocke2/e,' Bill; you 
know that very well,'' observed Ellsworth, 
quietly. 

" * Bill,' if you choose ; but neither 
* Cqpkeye ' nor * Cockee ' will go down any 
longer." And William Holt still continued 
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to stand in their way, glaring on them 
savagely. 

" Why, Bill," said Graves, " what is the 
matter with you ? We have called you 
* Cockee ' all your life, and so did everybody 
in Fairmont. I never knew that you 
objected to it." 

" That is because I could not help myself. 
He gave me the name," pointing to Ellsworth ; 
" the rest of you took it up. What could I 
do? You were top of the heap there. 
Here " — he looked round him as he spoke — 
" I am even with you. You count just one 
in this crowd ; so do I. That's all I have to 
say." 

He stepped aside, and Ellsworth and 
Graves resumed their rapid pace, laughing 
derisively at seeing, as they expressed it, 
" Cockee putting on airs." 

It was time; for the singular rencontre 
had begun to attract attention, and spectators 
were gathering. The two young men were 
soon out of reach of the curious ; and William 
Holt, striking abruptly across the street, and 
pursuing his course on the other side, also 
evaded further observation. 

It would seem that this strange affair 
had changed the current of their thoughts, or 
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that the atmosphere around them, as they 
emerged into the fashionable quarter, had 
quahfied their ideas ; for the conversation be- 
tween Ellsworth and Graves took a new turn. 
I am enabled to give it in fiill : — - 

Ellsworth. They say Alf Du Barry is 
coming home. 

Graves. Yes ; in the next steamer, Tom 
Castleton tells me. 

Ellsworth. Then Miss Clara, I take it, will 
have to decide between the two. 

Graves. Which she had better do by 
rejecting both — don't you say so ? 

Ellsworth. Not a bad idea ; but Tom will 
win her, in my opinion. 

Graves. I'U go you ten on Alf. 

Ellsworth. Done. 

" Those two fellows have spoiled Clara, I 
think," continued Graves. ^' In fact, I never 
could see what there was about her to set 
people crazy." 

"Not exactly that," replied Ellsworth; 
"but she is a devilish fine girl — has got 
magnificent points. But I must say, I never 
should think of selecting her for a wife." 

" Nor I, " echoed Graves. " Besides, 
don't you think she is an awkward dancer ? " 

" Not awkward. Clara Bigby could not 
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be awkward if she tried, but she dances so 
little, that she is not what I call a comfortable 
partner," returned Ellsworth, with the tone 
of a connoisseur. 

" Well, I confess I can see nothing about 
her very remarkable. At any rate, she is not 
my style." 

" Nor mine ; but she is a splendid girl in 
her way, if not exactly in ours." 

At this point there was another interrup- 
tion. A young lady stepped suddenly jfrom 
one of the handsome stores which hne Broad- 
way, and turned down the street. As she 
approached Ellsworth and Graves, both those 
young gentlemen took their hats completely 
off, and, holding them in their hands, threw 
their heads forward, as if about to submit to 
decapitation. This was done with the utmost 
haste, quite in character with the rapidity 
of all their movements ; but each had time 
to see and feel and become intoxicated by a 
smile which suddenly illumined her face, and 
which was so admirably directed, that neither 
of the gentlemen could reasonably claim it 
for his own, although I will be bound that 
each really did so. 

As Miss Virginia Randall, if not precisely 
a favourite with me, is to j&gure in this his- 
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tory, I may as well describe her now, as she 
is taking a little shopping excursion (quite 
that) for the purpose of purchasing a spool 
of pink sewing-silk. I recall her at this 
moment perfectly, just as she appeared, 
coming from that handsome shop, after 
making or attempting to make her interest- 
ing Httle purchase. For I myself met her 
on this very occasion, just as she had ex- 
changed salutations with those two young 
gentlemen. 

She was indeed a fascinating young crea- 
ture. At this time, I suppose, she must have 
been nineteen. Girls do not manage to smile 
in the way she cmdd smile much before that 
period. She was somewhat above the average 
height, full and finely formed, with a clear, 
light complexion, which was fresh and rosy 
as the mom. Large grey eyes, with dark 
eyebrows and eyelashes, created an appetiz- 
ing contrast with her rich yellow hair. Alto- 
gether a striking face, you perceive. When 
in repose it was impassive and lacked ex- 
pression. Perhaps you would be ready to 
call it unamiable. Her person, too, when she 
was unconscious and off guard, dropped out 
of line, and lost to appearance its fine pro- 
portions. In this respect, she would remind 
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you of a thorough-bred hunter: at rest, 
sleepy and ungainly-looking, and of but little 
promise to an inexperienced eye ; but roused 
into action, every bound brings out a point 
of grace, beauty, and intelligence. 

So with Virginia Randall. When not 
engaged, she was quite as I have said ; but 
the least thing would awake the slumbering 
genius of the beautiful figure. Then her 
eyes would suddenly become charged with 
magnetism, her mouth ready, on the instant, 
to express humour or anger, sympathy or 
scorn. Her smiles — no eternal sameness or 
insipidity marked them. They were of in- 
finite variety not adapted to, so much as 
seemingly called out by, the occasion. Few, 
indeed, could smile as she smiled. 

Such was Virginia Randall, as I recollect 
her, not very long since — the favourite of all 
the young men, and, strange to say, not 
generally disUked by her own sex. While the 
unbounded admiration she compelled made 
her somewhat capricious and despotic, I 
must; in justice, add, that she was coquettish 
rather than a coquette ; that she had a good 
deal of what the world calls heart — how 
much or Uttle, the reader will discover by 
and by ; and further, Avas neither malicious 
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nor envious, nor inclined to backbite, nor 
fond of gossip — a rather interesting charac- 
ter, you see, if not quite up to the mark of a 
first-class heroine. 

On this occasion, I never shall forget the 
expression which was on her face just after 
the salutation to Ellsworth and Graves. It 
was of such a character, that I involuntarily- 
asked myself, '"Which is the one?" All 
trace of this, however, instantly disappeared, 
as she bowed to me, and went grandly on her 
victorious way. 

The effect of this meeting on the two 
young men was striking ; for both fell into a 
complete silence, which was not broken till 
they had reached the fine area opposite Madi- 
son Square, and where, it seems, they were 
to separate. Here they stopped. 

** Harry,'' said Graves to Ellsworth, 
" have you got twenty dollars about you ?" 

Harry hesitated. He seemed to balance 
in his mind whether to say Yes or No. 
Rather reluctantly he drew a roll of bills 
from his pocket and counted twenty dollars 
in the hand of Graves. 

The latter received the money with a 
careless nod of thanks, and thrust it in his 
vest. 
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The other was nettled by the manner in 
which his loan was taken. 

" Charley," he said, " please don't forget 
that this makes two hundred, and I really 
cannot well spare it." 

"Nonsense, Harry," returned Graves, 
laughing. " You have lots of money, I know." 

"My salary is precisely the same as 
yours," continued Ellsworth, seriously. 

"What has salary to do with it?" re- 
torted Graves. "As if either of us could 
live on that. I don't know how it is," he 
continued, "but you have the knack of 
making money, and I haven't. Besides, your 
folks are in luck just now." 

" You don't suppose I speculate on my 
own account ?" said Ellsworth. 

" Now don't, I beg of you," replied the 
other, " or I shall think you are taking for a 
pattern the head-clerk of your estimable 
house ;" and Charley Graves commenced, in 
a most solemn tone, to mimic that individual, 
talking through his nose with an unction 
which made Ellsworth laugh in spite of him- 
self; and thereupon the young men separated 
— Graves going along Twenty-Third Street 
towards Madison Avenue, while Ellsworth 

continued up Broadway— 

Toi.. 1. a 
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That is, as each would have the other 
suppose. But Graves, after a few rapid strides, 
did not keep on his course. He stopped, and 
leaning for a moment against the raiHng 
which surrounds the square, he retraced his 
steps, and turned down Broadway, walking 
even faster than when coming up. 

Ellsworth, meantime, in place of proceed- 
ing homeward, went into the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, where he took a seat near the window, 
in the loungers' room, and watched the people 
as they passed, for about ten minutes. Then 
he rose, and stepped briskly into the street. 
He also took a direction down instead of up 
the magnificent thoroughfare. 

To return to William Holt, whom we left 
pursuing his way on the opposite side of the 
street, his feelings embittered by the meeting 
with his old acquaintances. His hands were 
clenched, his body bent forward, while his 
slouehed hat was drawn completely over his 
eyes, as if to hide his deformity. 

" I would not care," he muttered to him- 
self, " if mother was not cross-eyed. But 
when they call me names, I think of her, 

and I will be (here he uttered a fierce 

imprecation) if I submit to it. Let them 
look out for themselves !'* 
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He raised his person erect, threw back his 
hat, and glanced defiantly around. It hap- 
pened at this moment that Virginia EandaD, 
in her walk, had reached a point on the other 
side, nearly opposite, where she came pre- 
cisely in the line of William Holt's observa- 
tion. 

The effect was magical. It was indeed 
curious to see the sudden change of his coun- 
tenance. All traces of the evil passions which 
lately disfigured it, vanished. His face lighted 
up, and looked positively handsome. 

Miss Virginia saw him, of course. She 
had the faculty, peculiar to most girls, to 
always know when an admirer is near. So 
when her eyes fell on William Holt, she gave 
him a careless nod and a little smile of recog- 
nition ; not much of a smile, be it understood, 
but nevertheless it carried a certain meaning 
along with it. It barely parted the lips, 
showing just the tips of the teeth, which were 
white and regular. 

To Holt it opened a vista in the past, 
through which he saw all the years of his life 
back, back to the time when he had drawn 
that little girl on his sled through the snow, 
over the ice, across the crusted fields ; had 
pulled her up the steep hills, and taught her 
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to slide down, while he ran to the bottom for 
the pleasure of drawing her up again. He 
thought how he used to put both her little 
hands into one of his woollen mittens, and 
hold them till they were warm and she had 
stopped crying. How then and there wild 
thoughts took possession of him, and made 
him feel willing to be, all his life, Virginia 
Randall's slave, if it would serve to keep him 
near her. How, as they grew older, their 
conditions separated them, and famiUarity 
ceased — after a while cordiality, but not re- 
cognition. Oh, no ; Virginia was not capable 
of that, especially as Holt never presumed 
on their early acquaintance. Besides, she 
rehshed his admiration. She relished every- 
body's admiration. Moreover, she had heart 
enough to be touched by it. So when they 
met, she would nod carelessly, and her lips 
would part with an expression which said, I 
have not, by any means, forgotten you. 

This was more than suflBcient to keep the 
flame alive in William Holt's breast. Not 
only that ; without his being aware of it, he 
was nerved to attempt what would seem 
unattainable, if not impossible, by the thought 
of that young girl. 

So much I will disclose to the reader, as 
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Holt stands enrapt, forgetting his late dis- 
agreeable encounter with Ellsworth and 
Graves, in fact, forgetftJ of all things mun* 
dane ; just as thousands of poor fellows have 
before him been enrapt and moonstruck by 
just such angelic creatures, and as thousands 
in the fixture are sure to be, without the least 
regard to my warning voice or yours. 

How long he would have remained under 
the spell, I cannot tell ; for he was recalled 
to his senses by a hand placed on his shoulder. 
Turning suddenly, his thin face became red 
as scarlet, as he met the kind but penetrating 
gaze of a man whom, once seen, it was not 
easy to forget. 

Tom Castleton, as his friends called him, 
was not yet five-and-twenty. He was gene- 
rally admitted to be the most promising 
young lawyer in the State. He was scarcely 
above the ordinary height, though he looked 
tall, for he had, even at that age, a com- 
manding presence. He had a high intellectual 
forehead covered with a mass of chestnut 
hair, very dark eyes, not precisely black, a 
finely chiselled Roman nose, an eloquent 
mouth, a firm-set chin. His countenance, 
while the moral qualities predominated, exhi- 
bited strong perceptive faculties, 'which his 
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profession, doubtless, liad considerably en- 
larged. 

" Not cured yet ?" 

It was spoken kindly ; but William Holt 
was in no mood to hear the question. It 
touched him to the quick. 

"And never shall be!" he exclaimed, in 
a tone of decision, as if to prevent any 
criticism or further remark. 

Oastleton understood him* 

" I know you are restless, Bill ; but make 
up your mind to put an end to it." 

"I tell you, Mr. Castleton, it is of no 
use." This was while the two were walking 
along together. " I know what you are going 
to say," he continued; *^I know the girl 
don't care a rap for me. But it makes me 
happy to think of her, and I mean to do it." 

" All very well, if you can keep yourself 
just there." 

" You don't suppose I am such a fool as 
to deceive myself about it ?" retorted Holt. 

"Well, there have been just such fools 
long before you," and Castleton gazed with 
the same penetrating look into William Holt's 
&ce. 

The latter neither blushed again nor 
turned away, but smiled good-naturedly. 
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" That wiU do," said Castleton. " You 
are all right now." 

" You are going home early, are you not ?" 
asked Holt. 

" Yes. The 'Asia' is signalled below, and 
will be up to her dock in two hours. As I 
told you, the other day, Alf Du Barry is on 
board " 

" And you are going to " 

« Inform his uncle's family." 

"Which means Miss Digby," remarked 
Holt, quietly. 

It was Castleton' s turn to blush, which he 
certainly did slightly. He laughed, though, 
and said, 

" Perhaps you are right. Mr. Ferris told 
me he would send word ; but I promised the 
young lady that I would let her know as soon 
as the ship was in." 

" And this errand was too important to 
be trusted to any of your clerks or office- 
boys?" 

"Altogether," replied Castleton, laughing. 

Here they separated ; Holt turning in the 
direction of the Sixth Avenue, and Castleton 
keeping in the Fifth, which they were just 
entering. 

Meanwhile, Graves had not made very 
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rapid progress in retracing his steps. For 
some reason, lie peered inquisitively into 
almost every store, and scrutinized the crowd 
which encumbered the side- walk. 

His painstaking, it would seem was at last 
rewarded ; for he met a young lady walking 
up, who saluted him with considerable for- 
mality, and to whom he bowed with equal 
formality in return, but whom he neverthe- 
less joined, and who proved to be none other 
than our acquaintance, Miss Virginia Randall. 
Both appeared to enjoy the walk ; while, 
by degrees, their steps became shorter and 
slower, until they fell into what may be 
termed a lover's saunter, or at least to a 
flirtation stroll — which some of my readers 
are no doubt daily practising. 

What they talked of, I have no means of 
ascertaining ; but I know, that in the midst 
of something very interesting, Virginia, like 
any quick-witted girl, always on the look-out 
for surprises, saw Ellsworth advancing to- 
ward them. Graves, selfish fellow, was too 
much occupied to see anybody. Virginia had 
time to change the mise en scSne, and to look 
quite careless and unconcerned and unin- 
terested when Ellsworth met them. His hat 
came off rather stiffly. But his chagrin was 
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dissipated by just one glance of Miss Virginia, 
accompanied by still Jinother kind of smile, a 
smile of reciprocating intelligence, as if she 
would say, "You see how it- is: he met me 
first, and joined me, of course; better luck 
for you another time." 

Both young men looked a little sheepish 
at having caught each other ; but it could not 
be helped. In the state of mind they were in, 
such accidents occur frequently. 

Not the slightest allusion was made to this 
little incident ; and it is wonderful how quickly 
Miss Randall's attitudes changed again, very 
much as if she were acting a charade. In 
fact, she appeared to be more truly con- 
fidential and sentimental than before. And 
so the two pursued their course, Graves 
entirely oblivious of the crowd which jostled 
him, of the world that rolled along that great 
highway, of the business-mart he had just 
left and to which he must return ; indeed, 
of everything past and future, including 
the two hundred dollars borrowed from 
Ellsworth. 

I dare say a certain class of readers, persons 
not broadly reflective, with a sombre cast of 
mind and body, who can see no virtue except 
in what is heavy, dull, and disagreeable, may 
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take exception to these details as altogether 
too trifling and unimportant for them to spend 
their time over. 

Is it so ? Now look you : these two young 
fellows, immortal souls, if it please you so to 
call them, but who are, for the present, fresh, 
honest, rosy-cheeked youths, having been well 
educated and reared, are sent to the city, with 
no ideas but what are straightforward and 
above-board, and with no thought but of 
obtaining a respectable position in the world 
by honourable industry. I say, these youths 
are sent to the city, and placed at a vocation 
which is gradually dissipating every correct 
impression and every conscientious notion, 
until they begin to think only in one hne and 
to feel only in one way. They still attend 
church regularly on Sunday, but the preacher 
is impotent to change the current of their 
thoughts. There is not saving grace enough 
in what he says to do it. And on Monday 
they return to their pursuits, glad to be 
relieved from the ennui of the preceding 
day. 

Now, what the clergyman fails to do, 
Virginia Randall, in a measure, can and does 
accomplish. That is, she withdraws Ellsworth 
and Graves from the pale of the sanctuary of 
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the god of this world, and, for the time at 
least, both rise superior to his claims; and 
you — grave and ponderous wise man — 
must not accuse me of trifling, if I give some 
account of the doings of this fascinating 
young priestess. 
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CHAPTER III. 

IN WHICH THE "ASIA" REACHES HER DOCK. 

William Holt continued his dilatory pace 
homeward. First he stopped to hsten to the 
music of a hand-organ, turned by one of the 
numerous vagabonds which overrun the city. 
He gave the man a few pence, and asked 
him to repeat the tune. It is probable the 
air reminded him of something which he 
cherished. A little farther on he saw a 
wretched woman, sitting on the steps of a 
house, who appeared to be suffering severely 
from the weather. She looked up as Holt 
was nearly past, but his attention was 
attracted. He walked on, however, half the 
length of the block, when he turned suddenly, 
stepped quickly back, and placed twenty-five 
cents in her hand. Then he resumed his course. 
The woman on whom he bestowed the 
alms was cross-eyed. 
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After a further walk of a mile, he entered 
a large and tolerably good-looking building, 
and, mounting to the fourth storey, opened 
the door on a pleasant room, where was a 
cheerful fire and a tea-table already set. 
From a side-room entered, immediately, an 
elderly lady, whose features wore a subdued 
and saddened look of long standing. She 
carried about her unmistakable marks of a 
refined and gentle nature. Her dress, though 
simple and inexpensive, displayed taste. On 
her head she still wore a widow's cap, which 
could not conceal a profusion of beautiful 
brown hair. Her eyes were hazel, full of 
expressive tenderness, as she said, "Why, 
my son, you are home early !" Then you 
discovered the "cast" in the eye, which, 
when she was a young lady in fashionable 
society, had been so much admired, as inter- 
esting and piquant ; and you might guess at 
once where William Holt got his remarkably 
fine hair as well as the " turn " which in him 
was exaggerated to a bad squint. 

"You are home early. Nothing has 
happened ?" she asked, solicitously. 

" Yes ; a good deal has happened. Don't 
be alarmed," he hastened to add, seeing his 
mother turn pale. " I will tell you— it's 
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nothing bad. Now I think of it, I believe 
Castleton knew all about it when we met.'* 

" AU about what ? William, why do you 
keep me in suspense ?" cried his mother. 

" All about what has happened before I 
knew it myself. Mother," exclaimed Holt, 
coming close to her and putting a hand upon 
each of her shoulders — " mother, my salary 
has been doubled since the first of the month. 
I was only told of it to-day. What do you 
think of that ?" and he began to walk up 
and down the room in an excited manner. 

Tears came in the widow's eyes — tears of 

joy- 

" You know," continued Holt, " I asked 
for an increase the first of July, and Mr. 
Abbott answered, rather gruffly I thought, 
that he would thiuk about it. You see he 
has thought. And I have something else to 
tell you." 

He resumed his position, keeping his 
mother quite fast and still, as he looked into 
her loving eyes. She saw no deformity in the 
gaze, nothing but beauty — only beauty. 

" When Mr. Abbott told me this, in his 
blunt, off-hand way, he said * Holt, keep on 
as you are going on, and you will have an 
interest in the concern before very long.' " 
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" It is not possible 1 " exclaimed the 
widow. 

"It is, though. That is just what he 
said. You don't suppose I have forgotten 
it ? Do you know/' cried Holt, resuming 
his walk about the room, " what it is to have 
an interest in that business — even a small 
interest ?" 

"I do not suppose I do," rephed his 
mother, with a puzzled air. 

" I will tell you what it means. It means 
that you will live in your own house, and 
have your own furniture, and go out when 
you like, and have plenty of servants to wait 
on you. That is just what it means." 

" It does not seem possible, William." 

"I know it does not, but he will keep 
his word. And," he continued, still more 
excited, " if I can bring that about, if I can 
place you where you deserve to be placed, 
and where you belong, and where I can see 
you out of the reach of thfese canting, patro- 
nizing, stuck-up hypocrites, I would be willing 
to suffer everlasting torture." 

William Holt did not exactly know what 
he was saying, he was so much excited. He 
really meant that, for the sake of his mother, 
he was willing to undergo any amount of toil, 
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privation, and pain, and for any length of 
time. And lie employed the strongest ex- 
pressions which his heated imagination could 
supply. 

His mother was dreadfully shocked. 
" Oh, WiUiam, how can you speak in this 
dreadM manner ! Do you know how wicked 
it is?" 

" I mean just what I say, mother. If it 
is wicked, I shall bear the consequences, not 
you. Don't be angry at me," he said, seeing 
the alarmed expression on her face, " I meant 
nothing wrong. Is not tea nearly ready ? I 
have something else to tell you when we sit 
down." 

The tea was served; and while at the 
table. Holt told his mother that Alfred Dti 
Barry had returned ; and thereupon many 
topics were discussed, which would be entirely 
out of place at present to give to my readers. 
Meanwhile, Oastleton was walking, with 
uncertain steps, toward the residence of Mr. 
Ferris, the uncle of Du Barry, where, at this 
particular time. Miss Clara Digby was stay- 
ing. She had, in fact, come in town expressly, 
I think, to welcome him to his native shores 
after many years' absence. 

Although educated to a profession which 
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necessitates entire self-control, Castleton felt 
that lie was becoming nervous and unsettled. 
Now he would push on rapidly like one be- 
lated ; then, relaxing, he would advance slow 
and irresolute, as if doubtful of his purpose. 
Whether walking fast or slow, he became 
more and more excited at every step. 

" This will never answer," at last he said, 
to himself. " It is absolutely unendurable. I 
shall be good for nothing. Besides, I am? 
making myself supremely ridiculous. The 
idea of my undertaking to criticise Holt ! I 
will take the opportunity, before Clara leaves, 
to have it decided — once and for ever. What- 
ever she declares, I will accept, and govern 
myself accordingly." 

With teeth set and a rigid brow, Castleton 
sprang on the steps and rang the bell. The- 
parlour window was raised, and an eager 
voice asked — 

" Has he come ?" 

"The ship is in," was the reply. "He 
is on board, no doubt." 

The door was opened, and Castleton was 
ushered into the room, and into the presence 
of Clara Digby. 

It ig not as easy to describe this young 
lady as Virginia Randall. Virginia had so 
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many showy, I may say fine qualities, on the 
sur&ce, that even a tyro could readily lay 
hold of them. Clara gave no such advantage. 
She was the last one of whom it could be 
said — 

*• She liked whate'er 
She looked on, and her looks went everywhere." 

On the contrary, it was diflficult to make the 
depths of such a nature appear on the 
surface. 

Imagme a young girl, petite^ with a fault- 
less figure ; hair which is black in-doors and 
golden in the sunshine; regular features, a 
clear, pale complexion ; large eyes, dark and 
luminous — eyes which, if they did regard you, 
made you feel she had left a part of herself 
with you when they were turned away. 
Imagine, further, an honest nature, without 
practice or guile ; a nature devoted and fear- 
less ; a nature which gave promise of being 
everlastingly loving and trustful, if love and 
trust were once inspired. Couple mth this a 
fine intellect, thoroughly educated, a refined 
taste, a vivid imagination controlled by a vein 
of practical good sense, and you have before 
you Clara Digby, as drawn by one of her 
enthusiastic admirers about the period when 
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this history commeiices, and which I declare 
I have copied verbatim. 

As a faithful chronicler, I have endea- 
voured to make myself familiar with the 
other side, but find not very much to put 
down in a positive way. "A passionate 
temper,'' was liinted at by a female acquaint- 
ance. " Not sufficiently affable ; too cold 
and distant," was the pithy observation of 
another. " I must say I prefer a Kvely, 
handsome, good-natured, every-day sort of 
girl, with no pretension," was the remark of 
a distinguished author, who possibly may 
have failed to elicit as much of Clara's admi- 
ration as he felt was merited. We know 
Ellsworth and Graves (and they are a fair 
sample of our fashionable young fellows) 
declared that Clara Digby was not to their 
taste. So, reader, you are at liberty to adopt 
Clara for a favourite or not, as best pleases 
you. I don't pretend I am altogether at 
home with her myself, but my Mend, Tom 
Castleton (and Tom 1 have always been in- 
terested in) is deep, very deep, in love with 
Clara; and for Tom's sake, I shall keep the 
run of her fortunes, and report to you with 
fidelity. 

Whether or not she was generally ad- 
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mired, it is very evident those she did attach 
to her were devoted, not to say extravagant, 
in their loyalty. She liked Castleton much. 
He had the power to always interest her. 
This was no trifle. He could call forth her 
best thoughts and feehngs ; he could rouse 
emotions which were slumbering and which 
would astonish herself. That was encourag- 
ing. But up to this time, there still was 
lacking the one element, without which the 
occupation of the romancer would be nil. 

Yes, I am sorry to say, that up to this 
time, in the intercourse between Castleton 
and Clara, it was the play of Hamlety with 
the character of Hamlet omitted, so far as 
she was concerned. There was no love in 
the case ; that is, no such love as you, my 
charming young lady, expect and desire to 
read about, in this narrative; no such love 
as you, my ancient philosopher, are really 
interested in — pooh-pooh it as you please. 

No coy or maidenly reserve, no sweet 
reluctant delay in coming in his presence, no 
blush to the cheek when his name was men- 
tioned, no sigh when he was absent, marked 
Clara's intercourse with our friend. But she 
liked to be with him, liked to hear him talk, 
liked his logic, his enthusiasm, his eloquence. 
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And Du Barry? Du Barry was Castleton's 
rival, as he beKeved. Perhaps you will smile 
at this, fo.r Clara had not seen Du Barry since 
she was thirteen, and that was seven years 
before. There was the mischief. Had he 
been on the spot, Castleton would have had 
an equal chance. But he was absent — 
romantically absent. I am aware of what 
you are going to say, that absence conquers 
love ; but there was no love to conquer. I 
will tell you that before I go any further. It 
was only a sentiment^ the hardest thing in the 
world to drive out of a girl's head, because it 
is of her own manufacture — in fact, a part of 
herself. 

Thus it was that Du Barry was throned 
in her imagination. Imagination! where dis- 
tance lends every enchantment ; which loves 
the far-off; which gives height and breadth 
and depth and infinite value 1 Du Barry was 
in the Old World — on the Rhine, across the 
Po, beyond the Danube, scaling the pyramids, 
exploring the sources of the Kile, pushing 
through Siberia, making acquaintance with 
the nomadic Tartar and Fin. Then he was 
inhabiting an apartment in an old ruined 
tower, buried in ancient lore ; then at the 
old universities, accumulating the scholastic 
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wisdom of ages. * Indeed, where was he not, 
to Clara's fancy ? For wherever, in its 
exuberance, she herself would go, were she 
a man, there she sent Du Barry. 

On the other side, Castleton was here on 
the spot, an every-day mortal, attending to 
every-day matters, in contact with very 
common people, covered with the dust of 
daily life. 

Now all this must come to an end. Alf 
is actually in bodily presence, on board an 
ordinary steamship. He must step on shore 
in our very sight. This, certainly, is in favour 
of Castleton. But I think he has calculated 
just the other way. I have no doubt he 
dreads the approach of his rival. Foolish 
fellow ! He does not know what we know, 
what I have just been telling you; but 
reasons, that if Alf is formidable at such a 
distance, wifch no direct intercourse or in- 
fluence, what will he be when he is here at 
hand, with the privilege of daily communi- 
cation ? Ah, what ? That is the question 
to be solved. Yes, Castleton fears Du Barry's 
return ; and this thorough-bred young lawyer 
is becoming anxious and nervous and chicken- 
hearted. 

I perceive I am getting to be more con- 
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fidential with the reader than at the outset I 
intended. It was my design to let affairs 
get considerably involved, and then gradually 
permit them to disentangle as the story 
approaches its end. But plot and mystery 
are not my forte. I find myself unravelling 
a skein at the very beginning, which, in 
adroit hands, might have been tangled and 
knotted into meshes and intricacies sufficiently 
mysterious and extraordinary to make a first- 
class novel of To-DAY. 

" And do you propose to go to the ship?" 
asked Castleton, in some astonishment. 

" Certainly," rephed Clara ; " don't you 
see I am ready ?" 

He had not noticed it, or perhaps he 
thought Clara had just come in from a 
walk. - 

" It will be quite dark," he said, " I fear, 
before the passengers can land, and " 

" Is it not perfectly ridiculous, Mr. Castle- 
ton," exclaimed a stylish-looking girl, very 
fashionably dressed, who had entered unper- 
ceived, and now advanced to greet him. " Is 
it not perfectly ridiculous, the fuss Clara is 
making about this steamship ?" 

" Then you are not going ?" said Castle- 
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ton, by no means displeased at her obser- 
vation. 

"J going!'* exclaimed the young lady, in 
a tone of superb irony. "I should rather 
think not. Alf is coming home more than 
half- spoiled, I know ; and I do not intend to 
help finish the work. Quite the contrary, I 
assure you." 

"A Uttle severe, are you not?" quoth 
Castleton. 

" I don't think so. To tell the truth, I 
have always been disgusted with Alf for 
expatriating himself." 

"Not that," interposed his friend. " He 
went abroad for hiS education." 

" I don't care what he went for. Besides, 
I think we ought to be educated in our own 
country." 

"You forget the circumstances,''' inter- 
rupted Castleton — " the Will." 

" No, I don't forget it. On the contrary, 
it is that whi6h disgusts me more than 
anything else. That a young man should 
forsake his country to suit the whim of a 
disagreeable old maid." 

" De mortuis nil nisi honuiUj^ said Castle- 
ton, with affected gravity. 

" That is a proverb, I believe," said Miss 
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Emily; "and I detest proverbs as well as 
old maids.'' 

"I declare, Emily, you talk shamefully," 
said Clara, speaking for the first time. Her 
eye quickened a little, but she laughed, never- 
theless. 

"There is the carriage. Miss Digby," 
retorted Emily, with equal good-humour. 
" You should make haste, or our Magnifico 
may have to step on shore unattended. Warn 
him," she continued, as she accompanied 
Clara to the door, " that he must be on his 
good behaviour if he expects to be received 
with anything more than bare civility by 
Young America." 

This young lady has come so suddenly on 
the scene, and has been so demonstrative, 
that I have had no time to introduce her. 
While Castleton is attending Miss Digby to 
the carriage, I observe that the demonstra- 
tive young lady is Miss Emily Ferris, a 
daughter of Mr. Henry Ferris, at whose 
house, as I have before remarked. Miss Clara 
is for the present staying. 

To vindicate the truth of history, I am 
compelled to add that, notwithstanding the 
tone of indifference employed when speaking 
of Du Barry, and although she was already 
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dressed for dinnei% Miss Ferris immediately 
retired, and devoted at least an hour to a 
completely new toilette, which was distin- 
guished for its simphcity and good taste. 
She had acquired the knowledge or else she 
possessed it by instinct, of the ars celare arlem. 
As the carriage drove along, Castleton and 
Miss Digby lapsed into a silence so imbroken 
that you would have fancied them spell- 
bound. Clara had, in her imagination, a 
scene already prepared, which she was enjoy- 
ing without an alloy. Castleton had lost 
sight of his dreaded rival, and only remem- 
bered his classmate and friend. They had 
corresponded with great regularity. He was 
now to have Alf near him, an ally, aid, and 
co-worker in the various plans which he had 
formed — was all the time forming — for the 
good of the country, to improve the condition 
of society ; in short, for generally changing 
things for the better. At this period, Castle- 
ton was impressed vrith the belief that life 
was an earnest piece of business ; no trifle or 
joke, nor yet a mere scrambling after sup- 
posed personal advantages, but a broad, 
comprehensive reality, having a reach into 
the Beyond, with which it was indissolubly 
connected. 
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It is the early dream of all true men, 
when they first come to oppose themselves 
to this world's jugglery, to undertake the 
work of overthrow and reform. The system 
by which our every-day matters are carried 
on and society exists, must be changed to 
one of pure disinterestedness. They essay 
many plans and methods to bring this to 
pass. After a courageous struggle, in which 
they are exposed to the sneers of the un- 
thinking, and the lofty pity of the wise, they 
acknowledge the utter futiUty of their hopes. 
They begin to realize, after thousands of 
years, in which the good have laboured 
bravely, how idle it is to substitute one 
system for another, or to attempt to exorcise 
evil by the introduction of new machinery. 
Still they will try. Still let us honour the 
trial. And \Yhether they rise in sad dis- 
couragement from the contest, or whether, 
Uke the sons of God of old, who saw the 
daughters of men that they were fair, they 
yield to the seductions which once appeared 
so unworthy, they are entitled to the sym- 
pathy of every honest soul. 

The sudden stopping of the carriage at 
the ferry across the Hudson, at the foot of 
Cortlandt Street awoke Clara from her day- 
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dream, and Castleton from his^ and puts an 
end to any further moralizing on my part. 
"Are we there ?" asked the yoimg lady, 
"Not quite. We are at the ferry." 
As the boat approached the centre of the 
river, both looked eagerly for a glimpse of 
the steamer. They were disappointed. Among 
the numerous craft of every description 
which could be seen coming up the bay, it 
was impossible to designate the "Asia" if 
she were really visible. At last the carriage 
reached the Cunard dock, where Castleton 
was told it would be still half an hour before 
the ship came up. 

For a time, the two remained in the 
carriage, exchanging only monosyllables. 
The sun had set, but in its place a gorgeous 
ftill moon lightened the clear sky, in a degree 
almost marvellous, casting shadows so thick 
that it seemed one might touch them 
sensibly. 

At length they heard the exclamation 
that the "Asia" was near. Both got out 
impulsively to see the ship come in. A 
crowd were assembled outside the gate, com- 
posed of porters, hackmen, runners, and 
idlers. Within were a large number who 
had come to welcome friends, or were con- 
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nected with the ship's business. A short 
distance below, in the stream, the steamer 
could be seen, head towards shore. The 
sound of the paddle-wheels, revolving slowly, 
struck on the ear with distinctness. 

Clara gazed on the leviathan till her heart 
beat audibly. "It has come from the Old 
World,'' she thought. " From its moorings 
there, how sagaciously it ghdes to its moor- 
ings here." 

A sail-boat at this moment was discovered 
in imminent danger of being run over. 

"A craft dead ahead, sir 1" exclaimed one 
of the look-outs to the pilot. 

It would seem the warning came too late, 
or else the pilot did not dare, so near in 
shore, to alter or impede his course. A 
volley, composed of profane criminations, 
greeted the unfortunate stranger — the sure 
accompaniment of a threatened coUision. 
But at the instant when all were looking to 
see the- little sail engulfed, she came up 
suddenly in the wind's eye, and shot off on 
the other tack. 

" Give him a blizzard, Jones," bellowed 
an old quartermaster across the deck to his 
mate. 

A hot imprecation was fired at the shallop. 
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which looked like a dancing shadow on the 
wave. 

" You take care of your boat, and I will 
take care of mine," shouted the man who had 
the helm of the httle craft. 

A load laugh followed, which was echoed 
by those on the ship, and caught up by the 
people on the dock. In the midst of these 
mirthful demonstrations, the steamer gradually 
worked herself alongside. It was some time, 
however, before she could be made fast so as 
to permit the gangway-plank to be laid. 
The upper deck was crowded with passengers, 
and Castleton and his companion strained 
their eyes to discover Du Barry in the multi- 
tude of heads which anxiously, or eagerly, or 
curiously were turned shoreward. 

It is not any wonder that our friends 
cannot make him out. True, there he stands 
in plain rehef. Both have glanced at him 
repeatedly, and both have rejected him from 
their calculations. Yes, I see him myself 
distinctly, but I shall not point him out. Let 
the search continue. I much enjoy it. 

The gangway was at last adjusted. The 
passengers began to pass over it. Castleton 
stood close by the end of the railing, while 
Clara was obliged to take fast hold of his 
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arm to prevent being jostled. Every face 
v«^as submitted to the strictest scrutiny. Our 
friends began to fear he would slip by un- 
recognized, when a tall, distinguished-looking 
person, apparently a foreigner, walked slowly 
down. While on his way, Castleton caught 
his eye. There was something in its ex- 
pression which made him hold his breath. 
The next moment he had seized the distin- 
guished-looking foreigner by the hand, ex- 
claiming, in a joyous tone — 

" Alf, my boy, how are you ?" 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A GLANCE BACKWAED. 

We must go back a good many years. 

It is high noon, on a Saturday, the twen- 
tieth of December — high noon, by the clock 
in the school-room of Mr. and Miss Petten- 
gill, Principals of the Select School for Boys 
and Girls, at Scotenskopft. 

At this period, Scotenskopft was a pleasant 
village, on the banks of the Hudson, in 
Westchester County. [The name, within a 
few years, has been changed to Fairmont, to 
suit the refining spirit of the age.] Mr. and 
Miss Pettengill, brother and sister, had been, 
for twenty-five years, principals of the school, 
and as this was several years ago, possibly 
twenty, it is fair to presume it no longer 
exists, with its old-fashioned ways, and 
peculiar manners, and excellent instruction. 
Indeed, I have been told lately that, on the 
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site where the Select School flourished, a rich 
merchant of New York has built a handsome 
villa, and created extensive pleasure-grounds ; 
and that now you see stylish carriages and 
fine horses, with servants in livery, and 
groups of fashionable men and women, gay, 
lively, and full of enjoyment, where, not very 
long since, you could witness the scene I 
began to picture at the opening of this 
chapter. • 

I doubt very much if the people, young 
and old, around that and the adjoining villas, 
are having such good times as the pupils of 
the Select School used to enjoy on the same 
spot. 

Mr, and Miss Pettengill, they were never, 
so far as I know, mentioned separately — ^were 
in themselves a singular institution. They 
had done nothing but teach all their lives. 
Nothing was known of them except that, many 
years before, there came to Scotenskopft, 
from a small place in Connecticut, two tall, 
thin, pallid-looking young persons, dressed in 
deep mourning, which they never altogether 
laid aside. Their object was to secure the 
charge of the public school, and they brought 
such letters of recommendation that they 
were shortly after installed over it. From 
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this, as a beginniag, Mr. and Miss Pettengill, 
before very long,, established the Select School 
of which they were the head. 

They had, from the first, adopted the 
principle in education that boys and girls 
should be taught in the same classes, board 
in the same families, and be permitted to 
play together with freedom. 

I have before me a moderate-sized pam- 
phlet, printed as far back as 1825, entitled, 
" How to educate Boys and Girls. The Evils 
of the French System pointed out and ex- 
posed. By Mr. and Miss Pettengill, Principals 
of the Select School for Boys and Girls, at 
Scotenskopft, Westchester County, N.Y." 

In this pamphlet the whole question is 
admirably treated, and in a fine vein. A 
good deal of severity is exhibited toward the 
Koman OathoUcs, while drawing attention to 
nunneries and monasteries as part of the 
same pernicious system of separation; but 
with this exception the subject is handled 
with good temper and moderation. 

The spirit of To-dat has pronounced 
against this theory; and travelled women 
bring home from Paris a fashionable soUci- 
tude for their girls and a fashionable indif- 
ference to their boys, which, according to 
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the old pamphlet of Mr. and Miss Pettengill, 
are equally to be condemned. 

These two persons had been so accus- 
tomed to the joint use of the family name, 
that they had nearly forgotten how to employ 
it in any other way. They had been so long 
engaged with a united purpose and a common 
aim, that they appeared to have lost their 
separate individuality, I may say identity. 
" I do not know what Mr. and Miss Petten- 
gill may decide," was the ordinary answer to 
any question put to either, which had not 
already been passed upon by the two in " 
council. "Is Mr. and Miss Pettengill at 
home ?" was the demand at the door, of any 
one calling to ask about the school. All 
letters received for them at the post-office 
were directed to Mr. and Miss Pettengill. 

It would appear that the circumference of 
their lives had for its centre the school they 
had founded, and everything revolved around 
and was tributary to it. At the same time. 
Miss PettengiU was strictly feminine in her 
nature and instincts, Mr. Pettengill totally 
masculine in his. The aesthetic combination 
made the arrangement perfect for teachers 
and pupils. 

It was not a select school in name only. 
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but in fact. There were always twelve boys 
and girls under the particular care of the 
principals, who lived with them, forming a 
very interesting family. These were from 
seven to thirteen or fourteen years of age. 
The plan of the school was, not to retain 
pupils after fifteen. An equal number were 
admitted as day- scholars, altogether com- 
posing a school of about twenty-five pupils. 
2fothing was omitted which would interest 
iihese young people, and make their daily 
routine something desirable and pleasant, 
instead of task-Kke and irksome. There are 
many, I am sure, who will recognize this 
description, and recall with pleasure then* 
school-days at Scotenskopft. 

I said, all letters received at the post- 
office for the principals were directed to Mr. 
.and Miss Pettengill. There was, a year or 
two before this, an exception. It was so 
remarkable, that the Kttle postmaster, whose 
duties were not so large that each letter did 
not undergo a strict scrutiny, stood for at least 
five minutes looking at it. Then he put it 
down and took it up again, and, after another 
carefiil examination, laid it aside tiU the other 
letters were distributed. On a further deli- 
beration, he concluded not to put this in the 
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box which belonged to the Select School. So 
he placed it on his table until some one should 
call. 

It happened that afternoon that Miss Pet-r 
tengill had occasion to walk down to the 
village, and stopped herself at the office instead 
of her brother. After handing her what was 
in the box, the postmaster said, "Here is 
something, ma'am, which may be yours," and 
he presented the mysterious letter. It was 
directed, "Miss Mehitabel Pettengill, Sco- 
tenskopft, N. Y." 

A faint blush rose to her pale cheeks a» 
she said, quietly, " It is for me," and turned 
and left the office. 

She retraced her steps homeward, having, 
all the way, the appearance of one in pain. 
Reaching the house, she went directly to a 
httle room, whose privacy was inviolate. She 
locked the door, however, and, putting her 
hand to her heart, she repeated twice, "Human 
emotions — human emotions," and sat down. 

" What has Clara to write to me ? " at 
last she exclaimed. "What has happened to 
release her fi'om her thraldom? How un- 
changed is the hand I Every line, every turn, 
every point just as I taught her, so many 
years ago." 
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She sat several minutes resting ber head 
upon her hand, evidently attempting to com- 
pose herself. At last she opened the letter. 
It was in these words : — 

"Deab Mehitabel, — ^How wiU you feel 
when you see my handwriting after all these 
years of silence? Will you, as I now do, 
have a delight so strange that it can only be 
likened to some new ecstatic life — a delight 
coupled with pain so poignant that it cuts 
Uke a knife into my heart? Ten years of 
absolute, unequivocal separation from all I 
cared for, or loved, or even thought of. Cut 
oflF from every possible intercourse, sacredly 
pledged not to attempt it, what, think you, 
has been my Hfe ? Not altogether what you 
would imagine ; not altogether what you pre- 
dicted. 

" Mehitabel, in one thing you were entirely 
mistaken. Not once, from the time I quitted 
the little church as his wife — do you remem- 
ber ? — ^up to the moment of his death, was my 
husband unkind to me ; never once. I forgot 
that I have not told you my husband died, 
three weeks ago, of bilious fever ; indeed, I 
have so much to say, and I am so agitated, 
that I do not know well where to commence. 
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" In many things you were right, Me- 
hitabel, but not about his being cruel and arbi- 
trary. Whatever he may have been with 
others, he was not with me. He was always 
affectionate and indulgent. He did treat me, 
as you said he would, more like a child than 
like a wife — not despotic though, and severe, 
as you thought. I never expressed a wish 
but it was gratified. I could fancy nothing 
that he did not immediately supply it. 

" In one thing only he was inexorable. 
He never yielded or softened in that. I mean 
in forbidding me to have any intercourse with 
my friends at the North. Yet I had no right 
to complain. Such was the compact when I 
left you and gave myself to him. He was 
not imderhanded in this. At first I received 
a good many letters. He always brought 
them to me, and I destroyed them in his 
sight, without a word. I felt very unhappy 
once, that I could not open a newspaper which 
Susan sent me. This went on for a few 
months, and then I settled down to our plan- 
tation-life. 

" I cannot say I have been unhappy. My 
husband made a terrible revelation to me the 
very week we reached our home. You may 
guess what it was. I suffered dreadfiilly for 
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some time, but my husband's kindiiess helped 
me much. 

"Mehitabel, I have had four children — 
four lovely, darling children. Three I have 
lost — ^the three youngest, cut off in a few short 
weeks by scarlet fever. You know much, 
you have great experience, and a tender, sym- 
pathizing heart, but oh, you can never know 
a mother's pangs in parting with her chil- 
dren. 

" A fine rosy-cheeked boy, strong and 
robust, frank, open-hearted, and two sweet- 
tempered Kttle girls, my joys and consolations, 
lie, side by side, in three little graves near 
the house. My husband is placed in the 
centre of the plot, around which is an iron 
raihng. I did not Kke the railing to be of 
iron, but my husband said nothing else would 
be permanent. 

" Now comes what I wish to say to you. 
My husband was persuaded, from the first, 
that he could not recover. He had his senses 
perfectly. He loved to have me sit by him 
and hold his hand. He would look at me 
earnestly, and sometimes say, * Poor child ! ' 
Then he would ask for little Clara ; my oldest 
is named for me; and when she came, he 
would look at us both without saying a word. 
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I would ask him what he was thinking of. 
He replied, ' Nothing ; I only want you near 
me/ 

" Ten days before he died, he sent for 

Judge B . When he came, my husband 

asked me what I would like to do with Clara, 
in case of his death. I cried bitterly, and 
said, * Just what you wish I should do ; only 
what you wish.' I leffc the room, crying all 
the time. 

•^ Before Judge B went away, I was 

summoned. 

" * Clara,' said my husband, * you know 

that Judge B is my most intimate friend. 

He has prepared my will, and I have signed 
it. He is my sole executor. He has pro- 
mised, on his honour, to sacredly carry out 
these provisions.' 

" * I have,' said the judge, solemnly. 

" Not a word could I reply ; I was so 
overcome, and I cried so much, that the siib- 
ject was not again mentioned. The day be- 
fore he died, my husband called me to him. 

" ^ Clara,' he said, * promise me one 
thing.' 

" * Yes,' I replied, faintly. 

" * Promise me to consult your own feel- 
ings and wishes entirely about little Clara, 
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without stopping to think how I might 
feel/' 

" I hesitated. 

" * Promise !' he repeated, almost sternly. 

" * I will promise anything yon desire.' 

" ^ That is all I wish to say ;' and he 
smiled on me with inexpressible tenderness. 

" After the funeral, I found that my hus- 
band had left everything to me, and gave 
me the guardianship of Clara. In his wiU 
he expressed the wish that I should take The 
whole direction of her future, and select such 
schools as I thought best for her. 

" Were you not too harsh with him, Me- 
hitabel ? 

" I have delayed to tell you something. 
I have written this long letter, and have kept 
the secret ; a natural dread, I suppose. 

" You will be shocked. Dear Mehitabel, 
I have been ill now for two years ; gradually 
sinking with consumption. I know my hus- 
band determined to carry me to my native 
hills, this summer, had he not been taken 
sick. He whispered that to me a few minutes 
before he died. I know well I shall live but 
a few weeks ; and I come with my last request 
to you. I am going to send my Clara to 
Scotenskopft, to your happy household. You 
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will take the entire, uncontrolled charge of 
her. Do for her what you did for her mother, 
who writes her last words now to you. I have 
already made my will. A copy will be sent 
to you. You will see that I have made you 
and your brother trustees for a portion of 
Clara's fortune. I feel such a sense of secu- 
rity in doing this. 

^' I shall send her next week, by one of 
our friends who is going to New York. She 
is seven years old. To you only, Mehitabel, 
could I send her. She will never see her 
mother's face again. When she hears that I 
am no more, then soothe her, comfort her as 
you soothed and comforted me. Explain 
everything. She is yours. Thus I myself 
return to you. Oh, if I could see you, how 
much, how much I have to say ! It is not to 
be. I have not been ungrateful. If you 
think I did wrong to leave you, you will for- 
give me, now that I am dying. 

" Claea." 

** Indian Lake, Tuesday J' 

The following, in continuation, was written 
on another page : — 

" Satwrday, 

"Mehitabel, I cannot do it. I thought 
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to have sent her to you while I lived. 1 could 
not bear that her young life should have this 
double shock : to see father and mother both 
die ! I wished she might avoid the last. The 
time has come, but I have not the force to 
send her from me. I am too weak. I told 
Clara where she was going. The little thing 
replied, with seriousness, ^ Mamma, it is im- 
possible. Who will take care of you if you 
send me away?' She must stay; yes, she 
must stay. 

" When she comes to you, I shall be at 
rest. Once more, I entreat, accept the 
offering." 

After reading the letter, Miss Pettengill 
sat silent and absorbed for a considerable 
time. 

"Again, must it be again?" she ex- 
claimed, audibly. " I suppose it must." 

She rose, unlocked the door, and passed 
out. That evening she had a brief confer- 
ence with her brother ; after which no further 
allusion was made to the subject. 

Nothing was heard from the child or her 
mother for nearly three months. Then a 
carriaofe drove to the door of the " Select 
School," and a tiny form, dressed in mourn- 
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ing, was handed out. It was the little 
Clara. 

She was all that remained of the family 
at Indian Lake — husband, wife, four children. 
Of " the promised end " of the scene in the 
village church, when the bold and handsome 
stranger married the pretty, fascinating 
school-girl, and carried her away to his 
distant home, here is what was realized. 

The child stood in the walk, like a chair 
or other article of furniture, precisely as she 
was placed, as if ready to be moved again 
when occasion required. 

A gentleman of fine bearing, in the prime 
of life, descended after her, and led her into 
the house. First, this gentleman had nearly 
an hour's conversation with Miss Pettengill ; 
after that, he took Clara, and kissing her 
tenderly, placed her in the arms of the school- 
mistress, and came away. 

Notwithstanding this long digression. 
Time has not advanced one second. It is, as 
I stated at the beginning of the chapter, 
high noon, on a Saturday, the twentieth of 
December — high noon by the clock in the 
school-room of Mr. and Miss PettengiU, 
Principals of the Select School for Boys and 
Girls, at Scotenskopft. 
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Mr. and Miss Pettengiil still retain the 
old custom of the half holiday on Saturday, 
and it is commencing at this moment. The 
children are coming out of a side-door, not 
tumultuously, but with entire freedom, ready 
for fan. Some run to the stoop under which 
several sleds are sheltered. Other sleds are 
carefully moored in a snug corner of the 
picket fence. 

There seems to be no difl&culty, for the 
children recognize their own; all speedily 
disappear, and are placed in position on the 
brow of the hill with marvellous celerity. 
An occasional urchin can be seen wending 
his way homeward for dinner, so that no time 
may be lost in enjoying the whole of the 
short afternoon. Nearly all, however, pre- 
pare to take a few slides down the long, 
steep hill, by which they are carried almost 
to the river without the obstruction of any 
railway. Little difference can be seen be* 
tween the boarders and the day-scholars, 
except the former take a more careful note 
of time, since they have to appear at dinner 
punctually at half-past twelve. Possibly, too, 
you may discover an air a little more select 
among them than with their schoolmates. 
It may be, however, solely in my imagination. 
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Still, I know the boarders value their privi- 
leges, one of which is this close proximity to 
the best shding-down hill in the whole region. 
They can whip out any minute when they 
are at liberty, take one slide, and run in 
again, when many of the day-scholars would 
have to trudge a long way to reach the spot. 
This should make the day- scholars sometimes 
envy the boarders, and I think they do. 

Away go boys and girls. The boys are 
gallant little fellows, and look carefully after 
the sleds of the young ladies. Young ladies ! 
Why not? We may as well call them so, 
for young ladies they are in the eyes of their 
admirers, who are already young gentlemen 
to them. 

Away they go, helter-skelter! Whose 
sled is fastest, which makes the best dis- 
tance? Who just at this moment has an 
upset, and is rolling over and over in the 
snow? 

See ! there is a runaway sled. Some one 
jostled it at the top of the hill, and it is off 
without the passenger. There it flies, jump- 
ing the rough places, slewing to one side, 
righting again, and away to the bottom. 
Somebody will have a long run after it, and 
a tedious drag up. 
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I perceive yonder a chubby, bright, rosy- 
cheeked miss. She must be at least seven 
years old. She has large, dark grey eyes 
and black eyelashes, with a light complexion 
and flaxen hair almost white. How merry 
she is ! Every one seems to like her, espe- 
cially the boys. How amiable, too. She is 
ofiered so many invitations ! ** Try my 
sled," cries one, " and mine," says another. 
It is not always easy to refiise; but she 
offends nobody, and pleases all. 

She appears to divide her favours between 
two of the best-looking boys — Charley and 
Harry. They are day-scholars; she is a 
day-scholar. They are keeping very close 
together. I observe just a little difficulty. 
It is about turns. Harry declares he is to 
have two slides with the little giri, and gives 
his reasons. Charley protests. The scene 
is becoming exciting. The boys will soon 
come to blows about this incipient " Helen ;" 
why not? They will when they grow up, 
and become more mature ; why not now ? 

The case is getting to be critical. She 
dislikes much to grieve either, but she must 
decide, to prevent bloodshed! She rather 
likes the situation, though; of course she 
does. "It is Chariey's turn," she de- 
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clares, emphatically. " I won't have double 
turns!" 

She takes Charley's sled, and, under his 
pilotage, the trip is soon made. The next, 
certainly, is Harry's. At the top of the hill 
once more, our " Helen " casts a conciliatory 
look at the disappointed rival. You would 
think it impossible for a lad of any suscepti- 
bility to withstand those eyes, and the arch 
smile which dimples both cheeks ; but Harry 
is made of sterner stuff than ordinary boys. 
He turns sullenly away. " I am sure I don't 
care," cries the little maiden, with sudden 
change of demeanour. " Come, Charley." 

Charley is the favourite for the next ' ten 
minutes. She rides only with him, leaving 
Harry to his solitary voyages. At length it is 
time to stop. They are at the foot of the hill. 

" I am going home now," says Charley. 
The little girl lives quite over the hill in an 
opposite direction. 

" Oh, Charley, you are not going to leave 
me here? Won't you draw me up?" she 
pleads. 

"My dinner is ready," replies Charley, 
carelessly. "I can't stop now;" and away 
he runs. 

Harry stands near. " Don't you think I 
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am going to do it ?" he asks, tauntingly, and 
walks off in the most deliberate manner. 
Young " Helen " begins to cry from sheer 
mortification and chagrin. 

Perhaps we have not yet observed a little 
fellow, who mixes with the rest without 
appearing to belong to any set. He has a 
sled, but no one rides with him. He is a 
pale, thin, delicate-looking child, and is so 
attenuated that he appears hke a line only, 
as we see him in the distance. No one pays 
him any attention, unless to jostle against 
him, or upset his sled when in the way. He 
takes everything so quietly, so innocently, as 
if whatever treatment he receives it is all 
right, that we feel sorry for him. 

Our little favourite is stiU crying. The 
sickly-looking boy comes running up. No 
one else is present. 

" What is the matter?" he asks, in a soft 
voice. 

" My fingers are cold," is the answer. 
This is not quite true, you know; but 
how can we expect her to give the real 
reason ? 

" Oh, don't cry ; get on my sled ; I will 
draw you home ; put both your hands in one 
of my mittens." 
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The sobs are decreasing. Harnessed to 
the sled, the pale boy pulls with all his might 
up the ascent. It is hard work, but he loves 
it! As for the girl, she recovers quickly, 
and in careless mood urges her horse to 
greater effort, until he is forced into a run. 
What does she care if he overworks, and 
makes himself sick ? Perhaps she would care 
if she thought anything about it ; but she 
does not think. 

Heated and pufimg with his exertion, he 
lands the little girl safe at home. Then he 
has a long journey to make before he reaches 
his own house. Dinner is waiting, for there 
is no one to partake of it but the pale 
skeleton boy and his young, widowed mother. 
She draws him to the fire in alarm. 

"Why, my son, you are in a complete 
perspiration. What have you been doing to 
heat yourself so ?" 

" Playing,'' responds the boy, stoutly. 

"But you play so violently, and your 
companions are so rough 1" 

" I will show them I can be as rough as 
they are," retorts the boy, unconsciously 
adopting his mother's idea. " Don't you be 
alarmed." 

Not all the school attempt the lull. A 
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small group are clambering over the fence 
and across the field, to a pond which is well 
fi-ozen over. 

We observe a small, lithe form in black. 
She is pale, but no longer dehcate. She 
scales the fence, and jumps crushing into the 
snow, as if she had played in it aU her life. 
She has improved wonderfully in appearance, 
since she was handed fix)m that carriage and 
placed on the sidewalk. She runs along with 
vigour, appearing to enjoy everything. 

There are sleds and skates in this com- 
pany ; sleds for the girls, skates for the boys. 
Skating is not as yet an accomplishment for 
young ladies. In this group are two lads 
who appear to unite in a joint protectorate 
over the little form in black. One, a fine, 
manly fellow, large of eye and bright of coun- 
tenance ; the other, taller, perhaps, and 
specially attractive : both very handsome 
boys, I should call them. 

On go the skates; the girls seat them- 
selves comfortably on the sleds, and are soon 
coursing over the frozen surface of the pond, 
drawn rapidly by the skaters, who perform 
with them many a gyration. There is plenty 
of fi'olicking here, too, and an upset comes 
often enough to keep up the fim. Sometimes 
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the large-eyed lad draws the pretty form, 
while the other pushes vigorously to increase 
the speed. Then they change positions, and, 
after that, taking hold of hands, they skate 
rapidly on, while their partner shdes smoothly 
along between them. 

It is a pretty picture, the more engaging 
because it cannot last always. Those two 
boys will not rest content with a divided 
empire. We see no trouble at present ; none. 
But in their hearts, a good way down, it is 
brewing. They are not aware of it ; but 
wait a little. 

And the pretty, lithe form in black ? 

You have my exhibition. I have shown 
you Virginia Randall, and Harry Ellsworth, 
and Charley Graves. You have also seen 
Cockee — ^William Holt. Doubtless you re- 
cognize others ; Clara Digby, for example, 
and Tom Castleton, and the foreign-looking 
Alf Du Barry. 

I have a good deal of work before me to 
bring these groups into position, and place 
them where we first made their acquaintance. 
They are the self-same creatures I pointed 
out when I began. I give you this glimpse. 
It is a dissolving view. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

HENBT B. S. T. DTJ BABRT. 

The family of Du Barry was ancient, and of 
the highest respectability. 

This is what was said of it. Moreover, 
in the previous century, it occupied a position 
of influence and wealth. But, as is apt to 
be the case when the chief thought comes to 
centre in what has been, this " ancient 
family" gradually declined in importance, 
until the time of this history, when it was 
represented by Henry R. S. T. Du Barry, as 
he wrote himself, the father of our little 
«Alf." 

This man had more than ordinary intelli- 
gence, but he inherited the same prejudice of 
birth that his father entertained before him ; 
in fact, which had always characterized the 
Du Barrys. He continued to grow poorer 
in purse and prouder in spirit, till he found 
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himself in a very uncomfortable situation. 
This was not improved — so those of his own 
household thought — by a disagreeable tem- 
per, which was becoming daily more acrid 
and querulous. 

The fact is, he had been completely over- 
whelmed by the spirit of our young country ; 
and as the idea of anything new never 
entered his head, he was put at his wits' 
end at the sight of what was going on in all 
directions. 

Du Barry still occupied a cjonsiderable 
property on the Bloomingdale Road, which 
caused him a perpetual struggle and anxiety. 
It was heavily mortgaged, and it was with 
great diflficulty he could pay the interest. 
His expenses .were considerable ; for he in- 
sisted, for a long time, on keeping up his 
carriage. 

I wish you could have seen this ancient 
vehicle. Du Barry considered it the most 
aristocratic turn-out in New York; this "old, 
yellow four-wheel," as the hackmen called it. 
The arms of the Du Barrys were still dinJy 
visible on the panel, emblematical, as it would 
seem, of their fading fortunes. 

By and by he was tormented by the sight 
of the city surveyors, who began to draw 
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lines over every nook and comer of his pro- 
perty ; then came new streets ; then heavy 
assessments and increased taxation. 

Every day was now adding to his diffi- 
culties. Still he would say to himself, " Well, 
to-morrow I will go carefully into my affairs, 
and see what is to be done. The difficulty 
is, no gentleman is fit for business, and no 
gentleman ought to be troubled with it;" 
to which statenient, I dare say, there are 
many, even now, who are ready to exclaim, 
"Amen!" 

As the wealth of the city increased, Du 
Barry grew more and more peevish. " Whose 
carriage is that ? " he would ask, when a 
handsome equipage drove past. The answer 
would be given. " He keep a carriage ! Why, 
that fellow was errand-boy for my father, and 
used to black my boots. What is the world 
coming to 1 " 

A remark similar in character would fol- 
low almost any response tha£ could be made 
to him. There was no society fit for this 
poor gentleman to associate with, except that 

of the 's and the -Js, and 's, 

and two or three others. IJnfortujiately, of 
the half-dozen he would mention, some had 
died out altogether, and the others were at 
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such a low ebb that not one in a thousand 
in the city was even aware of their existence. 

He kept his course bravely, however, 
stuck to his opinions, shut his eyes to his 
situation, and declared he only waited the 
proper moment to resume his natural posi- 
tion in society, when his family would see 
how they would be courted and run after I 

The delusion was so perfect, that, so far 
as he himself was concerned, he was just as 
happy as if it were a reality. But the rest 
of the family did not altogether share his 
encouraging view of things. His wife, poor 
woman, was in ill health, and kept her room 
nearly the whole time, so that she did not 
interfere with his notions or plans. But 
there was a young sister, the " child,'' as he 
always called her (she was now twenty-j&ve 
years old), who had always lived with and 
been supported by Du Barry, and who began 
to give him serious uneasiness by reason of 
her reprehensible conduct. 

She had all her life been subjected to the 
tyranny of her elder brother's whims and 
caprices ; and as time began to carry her into 
mature womanhood, she seized the occasion 
to act with more freedom and independence. 
She made some visits to new-comers in the 
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neighbourhood, without particular regard to 
the antiquity of their family or their present 
occupation. She sometimes went to parties 
given by very " questionable people," accord- 
ing to her brother's ideas. He would remon- 
strate, and words would run high. 

On these occasions, Eliza was always 
taunted with her dependence, until the girl 
became desperate. So that at last she " com- 
pleted her shame, bringing disgrace on the 
family," by marrying a jobbing merchant in 
active business. To be sure, he was a re- 
spectable man, of unblemished character. 
But of what consequence was that in the 
eyes of Henry E. S. T. Du Barry ? He never 
forgave his sister, he never would speak to 
her. Fortunately, her name was changed, 
and the Du Barrys of the next generation 
would not suffer by this mesalliance. 

By degrees, one little patch of property 
after another was sold, until the owner was 
reduced to his house and a few vacant lots. 
Things began to look so ugly, that the pro- 
prietor rarely went beyond the precincts of 
his home, where he maintained his state of 
almost pauperism in dogged endurance. 

His wife was dead ; Alfred was at school ; 
no one remained at home with him but his 
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eldest child, a handsome girl of eighteen. 
SJie was watched over by her father so 
jealously, that she was almost a prisoner. 
She managed to make, however, stolen visits 
to her aunt, who lived very handsomely, and 
whose husband was getting richer every day. 
Here she learned many new lessons. She 
saw how foohsh were her father's illusions, 
and began to imderstand how wretched would 
become her condition if she were forced to 
yield always to them. 

It finally reached a result. Nature was 
stronger than fiUal regard. 

Maria — that was her name — kept up her 
new life by the aid and sympathy of her 
aunt. This involved her in a series of daily 
deceptions towards her father. The end 
came quickly enough. One day she asked to 
speak with him particularly. There followed 
a terrible scene. Maria announced that she 
was engaged to a young broker I The father's 
rage was unmitigated. He cursed his 
daughter by awful oaths. He forbade her 
leaving the house. He shut her in her room, 
and fed her, for two days, on bread and water. 

On the third day the bird had flown, and 
the next became Mrs. Adolphus Drinker. 

She had got a good-natured, kind- 
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hearted husband, a bright, active young 
man, not particularly well educated, who 
sometimes had plenty of money and some- 
times had but little. At this time he had 
been successful in " Rock Island," and was 
flush. 

The consequence was, that in the period 
of good feeling which succeeded his marriage, 
Drinker purchased the mortgage which bore 
so heavily on his father-in-law, and which, 
indeed, threatened to be the means of turning 
him out of doors. This accomplished, he 
framed what he considered a very eloquent 
and touching letter, which I need not inscribe 
here, and which was not specially remarkable 
for its originality or tact, though it came 
from a kind heart. He announced what he 
had done, assured old Du Barry he never 
would be called on for the money, and hoped to 
see him, at an early day, at No. — W. Four- 
teenth Street, where he and his wife were 
then boarding. To cap the climax, he wound 
up by subscribing himself, "Your afiectionate 
Son''! 

Henry R. S. T. Du Barry received the 
missive with feelings of mingled mortifica- 
tion and rage. To attempt to lay him under 
obligation! It was the trick of a paltry 
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broker. To dare to purchase a claim against 
him ! 

The old fellow prepared several indignant 
responses, all of which proving unsatisfactory, 
were each in their turn destroyed. He was 
not equal to the occasion. 

He did not long survive this last crown- 
ing blow to his pride. He took to his bed, 
and died, I am inclined to think, of sheer 
vexation. The world had become inexplicable 
to him. His family had apostatized. His 
boy was not old enough to afford him conso- 
lation, and it was doubtless time to go. 

Nobody missed him. His daughter gave 
him a highly respectable burial, when she and 
her husband, and Mrs. Ferris with her hus- 
band, appeared in handsome mourning very 
becoming to both. Little Alfred was sent 
from Scotenskopft, and returned immediately 
after the funeral, in a new suit of black. 

The whole affair was over in three days ; 
the death, the mourning, the interment. 

Henry E. S. T. Du Barry was laid aside 
in the family tomb. He had become as use- 
less as the stone in Broadway near Houston 
Street, on which was inscribed, ** One mile 
to New York," or the old pear-tree on the 
comer of Thirteenth Street and the Bo^^-r^ . 
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CHAPTER VL 

THE BIVALS AT THE "SELECT SCHOOL." 

Some time before this, two boys entered the 
" Select School" together. 

They came firom New York. They were 
about the same age and were to pursue the 
same course of study. One was Tom Castle- 
ton, the other Alfi^ Du Barry. They were 
about ten years old. 

Tom's &ther was one of the most eminent 
physicians in the city, and in his professional 
character had become acquainted with the 
elder Du Barry. The latter was attracted by 
the superior bearing of Castleton, wTiose 
fame was daily increasing. The other was 
also interested in the strange character of his 
patient ; and, to the astonishment of every- 
body, it resulted in Du Barry's giving the 
Doctor his confidence to such a degree as to 
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consent to send his little boy to a school of 
his recommendation. 

In this way the boys became associated, 
and an intimacy was formed which, as we see, 
was lasting. 

Tom Castleton was what people called a 
"very fine boy." His feelings were quick, 
his nature sensitive, and his conscience 
tender. He was a ** forward child " in his 
studies, and eagerly devoured what books 
were put in his reach. 

But he was not precocious in the ways of 
the world ; on the contrary, his notions were 
specially immature. He looked at what was 
going on around him with some such degree 
of curiosity as he might regard the mysterious 
performance of a skilful juggler. 

As his childhood advanced, this was un- 
diminished. Everything outside his ordinary 
daily life was, to him, difficult to be under- 
stood. This was because he could form no 
idea of the world's machinery. He was not 
sharp or keen in that knowledge. It was 
owing a good deal to his education. The 
Doctor was too much occupied to pay much 
attention to his son, and he imbibed all his 
intellectual nurture from his mother — a soft, 
gentle- hearted woman, of gc^^.\i ^<^^<^\i^^ 
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fervour, who had but one thought, which was, 
to bring up her son "pure and unspotted 
from the world," and to see him fearlessly 
proclaiming the Word of the Lord and call- 
ing sinners to repentance. 

This was her constant hope and prayer, 
which she did not attempt to disguise. Her 
husband did not interfere with her expressed 
wishes. If he had any objection to them, he 
probably thought time would do more than 
the force of any suggestions to moderate 
extreme views. 

I say that Tom's ignorance of what was 
going on in the world was owing partly to^ his 
training ; but much of it was due to a certain 
quality of nature, which quality does not 
depend on birth or education or other earthly 
circumstance, but is a portion of the divine 
spark with which every soul, when created, 
is imbued: some souls so generously, that 
we call their natures god-like ; others so 
meagerly, that we are content to name them 
fiends in human shape. 

Between these extremes is found every 
possible variety of character and habit. It 
goes to make up the medley we call the 
"world," which, with its currents and 
counter-currents, its phases of good and 
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evil, is the perpetual subject of discourse for 
priest, moralist, and philosopher. 

As to Mrs. Castleton, the poor woman 
little knew she was taking the worst course 
with her son, by endeavouring, studiously, to 
shut out from his understanding all know- 
ledge of the working of sin and iniquity, 
except the theoretical notion of it, which was 
inculcated to an excess. 

Neither did she appear to understand that, 
to be enabled to rebuke wickedness in high 
places, you should know something about it 
and its operations, by a humane, sympathizing 
contact with every day life ; and that, to a 
lack of this knowledge, is due the waning 
influence of the clergy, who cannot compre- 
hend that they are dealing with warm flesh 
and blood and passionate impulses and quick 
emotions, and that the world is driving on 
in its career with a thunder-speed, exclaiming, 
^as it sweeps along, " Keep up with us, or stay 
behind and be forgotten." 

She did her best, though, this soft, gentle, 
afiectionate woman. So Tom, at the age of 
ten, was sent to the ** Select School," along 
with Alf Du Barry, after receiving many 
kind admonitions from his mother about the 
numerous temptations to which he tjj^>^^ 

TOL. I. ^ 
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constantly be exposed, and of which he could 
not comprehend one word ; only he thought 
he must perpetually be on the look out for 
something terrible likely to befall him. 

He had one especial cause of terror, which 
he dared not mention : the thought that he 
was to be a clergyman. He had about as 
clear an idea of one as of an angel. For to 
him the minister was an object of awe — a 
cold, comfortless creature, of absolute perfec- 
tion. 

How could he ever stand up in the pulpit, 
and, without once opening his eyes, make a 
prayer half an hour long? Supposing he 
should be "stuck" before he was half 
through, what would become of him ? The 
expedient occurred to him that to provide 
against this he could write out the prayer 
and commit it to memory, keeping it secretly 
before him on the desk. Possibly he could 
open his eyes sufficiently to refresh his mind 
without being discovered. If he were only 
an EpiscopaUan ! 

You see what an honest, simple nature 
Tom had, and how, at this period, it caused 
him a good deal of uneasiness. 

Alf Du Barry was quite a different sort of 
boy. He had been much with his father, anf^ 
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was in the habit of listening to his satire and 
acrimonious observations. He was not old 
enough to be greatly influenced by them, but 
it made him sharp and quick-witted as to 
what was going on. He was a first-class, * 
well-bred boy, but he had been his father's 
principal companion, while Tom was at his 
mother's side. 

It did not take these boys long to com- 
pare notes. They had opposite qualities 
enough to make them attached to each 
other ; and under the excellent training at 
the Select School, they soon settled into 
friendly rivalry in study and general progress. 
Tom's idea, that things were exactly as they 
seemed, became somewhat modified by Alf s 
fi?ee and easy comments, patterned after his 
father's table-talk, while he was himself in- 
sensibly impressed by his intercourse with his 
new companion. 

A little incident occuri'ed about the time 
the boys were to go home for their first 
vacation, which proved to be of some 
importance. 

Tom had given loose to his spirits in an 
unusual degree, and was jumping noisily 
about the school-room in great glee, when 
one of the elder girls, who still reiaam^^ ^^ 
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study an extra lesson, and whom he dis- 
turbed by the noise he was making, exclaimed, 

"A pretty sort of clergyman you will 
make when you grow up !" 

The rebuke struck Tom to his heart's 
core. It was true, he thought ; and if true, 
he must relinquish all these happy ebullitions, 
and compose himself to a staid deportment. 
The thought made him wretched, but out of 
it came his deliverance. He concluded he 
was utterly unfit for the sacred office, and 
the idea affi)rded him a kind of consolation. 

While at the breakfast-table, the morning 
after returning home at the end of the first 
term, he suddenly exclaimed, 

"Mamma, Jane Leroy, one of our best 
scholars, thinks I am not good enough to be 
a minister." 

Dr. Castleton raised his eyes gravely and 
fixed them on Tom. He was struck with the 
mixture of anxiety and relief which was mani- 
fest in his eager and expressive face. The 
Doctor had a profound knowledge of men 
and things. He took in Tom's position at 
a glance. He felt reproached. He had 
neglected the boy. To be sure he was in 
the best of hands, his mother's ; but he should 
have looked after him before this. 
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"My son," lie asked, kindly, "do you 
wish to become a clergyman ? Tell me just 
how you feel." 

Mrs. Castleton was greatly alarmed, and 
would have spoken, but a look from her 
husband restrained her. 

" Try," continued the Doctor, encourag- 
ingly, " to tell us exactly your mind." 

" I suppose," said Tom, who could not 
endure to wound his mother's feelings, "I 
suppose I would, if I were good enough. I 
suppose I ought to." 

"Not at all," answered the Doctor. 
" There is no more reason why you should 
want to be a clergyman than a lawyer or a 
doctor. You need not think anything about 
it at present. Indeed, I prefer you should 
not, unless it is agreeable for you to do so. 
When you get out of college it will be time 
enough for you to decide what profession you 
will pursue ; and then follow your tastes." 

He spoke with decision and emphasis. 
Tom was scarcely eleven years old, but he 
comprehended the letter and the spirit of 
his father's words, comprehended that they 
were out of a clear, governing intellect and a 
loving heart. 

He looked at his mother ; tlve t^^x^ ^\>^^^ 
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in her eyes. She said nothing, she did not 
even look reproachfully. For her sake, Tom 
was on the point of saying he had resolved to 
be a clergyman ; but his conscience would not 
permit. It told him he must respect his 
father's words. His heart was relieved of a 
heavy burden. At his early age he had 
alreiy bome it a long time. 

How few really think of the sufferings of 
childhood, sufferings from being ^ sensitive or 
ignorant or imaginative. What colouring 
these give to our lives, we understand too 
late. 

Fortunately, Tom is relieved from his 
principal trouble. So that we have not to 
chronicle the life of a lad made miserable by 
early impressions. He will have difficulties 
enough, we all know ; but he has surmounted 
the first great peril. 
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CHAPTER Vn, 

THE OHUEOH OP THE APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION, 

At this time the Rev. Croton BUsworth was 
the incumbent of the Episcopal church at 
Scotenskopft. 

For half a century the inhabitants had 
been conient to worship at the "Dutch 
Reformed church," which was situated 
about a mile and a half from the river ; all 
except the family of Mr. Parkhurst Bellamy, 
a large land-owner, who drove five miles and 
back every Sunday to Pootskill, in order to 
be under the efficacious dispensation of the 
church of St. Thomas. 

By degrees new famiUes began to settle at 
Scotenskpoft, among whom were many of the 
true faith, which determined Mr. Bellamy to 
make an effort to improve this missionary 
ground, as he called it, and have a parish 
created and a consecrated church. 
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On one of his visits to the Bishop, he en- 
countered the Rev. Croton Ellsworth, a young 
man of sharp intellect, fine looking, well 
educated, and ambitious. He was already 
married, and had a little boy four or five 
years old. This little boy is our fiiend 
Harry, whom we know already. 

Croton had come up not only under the 
very eye of the Bishop, with whom he was 
remotely connected, but he was the favourite 
of two maiden ladies, ancient spinsters, whose 
lives were centred in the church and in the 
especial care of interesting young clergymen, 
who, on their part, were devoted to them in a 
touching degree. 

It was charming to witness the court paid 
by Croton to these antiques when he was a 
theological student in New York, and in 
return how they purred and fussed over him. 
More than that — for these excellent creatures 
were rich old maids, not of the poverty- 
stricken, forlorn stamp, oh, no — Croton re- 
ceived from them presents innumerable, and 
enjoyed, through their favour, faciUties for 
going into society, and I know not what 
else. 

In return, they had fi:*om him the most 
assiduous attentions. In my opinion he pur- 
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chased his privileges at a dear rate ; but he 
did not seem to think so. He waited on 
them ; he went on their errands ; he put them 
in their carriage and he took them out ; he 
helped do their shopping. Then he would 
read prayers before them in private, and beg 
for their severe criticism on his manner, in- 
tonation, and general appearance. 

Croton Ellsworth was the best-dressed 
theological student in the city. It was a 
mystery to many how he managed it ; for it 
was well known that he had not a penny of 
his own. As I have myself nothing to con- 
ceal, I shall inform you that the Miss Marlin- 
spikes — this was the name of the interesting 
couple [they always wrote themselves the 
" Misses Marlinspike," which, I am told, is 
the correct and proper thing; but I have 
adhered to the old fashion] — ^I say the Miss 
Marlinspikes took entire charge of it. The 
time spent over the habit of yoimg Croton 
would astonish you. The exact length of this 
long, unctuous-looking garment — there was 
not masculinity enough in it to be called a 
coat — occupied their serious and affectionate 
attention. While they wished their protege to 
assume all the honours which could possibly 
attach to his sacred position, it -^^^^ tl^\» 
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proper, before taking holy orders, to have 
this habit of quite the same extent as did 
the clergy. It was decided, therefore, that 
Croton should abate just a quarter of an inch 
from the standard measure, which would 
enable him to escape the censure of his 
superiors, and yet wear a garment which 
would appear perfectly clerical to the un- 
tutored eye. 

It took Croton a long time to fix on an 
immaculate colour for his gloves, though 
aided by his kind friends. A pale salmon- 
colour was at length adopted. Elegant button 
half-boots with black gaiters, a hat rather 
high and wide of brim, completed his walking- 
costume. From this he never deviated. 

Sedate, with a look of mild amiability, 
Croton pursued his way. He never relaxed ; 
he never was ofi-guard; he never laughed 
loud, nor betrayed himself by exclamation. 
He had learned the value of form and cere- 
mony, and resolved to entrench himself 
behind them. 

What Croton might have become under 
diflTerent circumstances, I do not undertake 
to say. I have only to deal with him as I 
find him. He was a long-headed, remorseless 
fellow, with much more natural ability than 
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his fourtli cousin tlie Bishop ; and he resolved 
to turn all these appliances to the best account. 

He had married immediately on taking 
orders, because the Miss Marlinspikes desired 
it. In a sentimental fit they had adopted a 
little girl without any history, and she had 
now grown into a young lady. She was 
destined for Croton, and Croton made up his 
mind to swallow the pill if it was to be sugar- 
coated. He modestly remarked, that while 
it was his chief desire, next to the good of 
holy church, to possess so precious an earthly 
treasure as Esther, still his dear friends knew 
just how he was situated with reference to 
this world's goods. A satisfactory conference 
followed, and Croton was married to his 
beloved in three weeks thereafter. 

The next four or five years were passed in 
an extensive tour of Europe, in company with 
the Marlinspikes. On their return, he under- 
took many little services for the Bishop, and 
preached, from time to time, in difierent 
places, as occasion required. 

On a second interview with Mr. Bellamy, 
the Rev. Croton Ellsworth decided to accept 
this new charge; it had been previously 
offered him — the Miss Marlinspikes and the 
Bishop advising heartily to the course. 
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The excitement in the little village was 
very great when it was known that a new 
church was to be established. BUt when it 
was actually erected, when it had received its 
interior decorations, including stained-glass 
windows, circles of low steps surrounding 
and leading to something very like an altar, 
huge candlesticks with long candles, a cross 
surmounting the pulpit, and a cherub-boy, 
imported from New York, in the appropriate 
cherub wardrobe, to open and shut the door, 
to advance and retreat backward, to wheel 
and turn according to the last approved 
evolutions ; I say, when all these interior 
decorations were made, the excitement had 
no bounds. 

Great was the joy of the faithful. The 
old-fashioned people, who were satisfied to 
worship as their fathers had done, said it 
looked liked Popery, but the young folks 
were generally pleased with it. They were 
getting tired of the old style. It was too 
gloomy ; besides, it was time the village had 
a church of its own. 

The Rev. Croton Ellsworth took up his 
residence at Scotenskopft., and displayed so 
.much energy, industry, zeal, and good- will, 
that it was soon discovered his mission was a 
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success. His church increased. Aided by the 
Bellamys on one side, and the Marlinspikes 
on the other, how could it be otherwise ? 

The Rev. Croton, among other active 
duties, undertook to bring the " Select 
School" under his supervision. A single 
interview with Mr. and? Miss Pettengill 
satisfied him of the hopelessness of his plan. 
He had more than met his match, and he 
was shrewd enough to withdraw from the 
attack before he should leave a disagreeable 
impression. More than this, when Harry 
was a Uttle older, he was sent to this very 
school, where his progress was extremely 
satisfactory. 

Harry's most intimate companion was 
Charley Graves, whose father was the coal- 
miarchant of that section, and whose mother 
set up for a fine lady. She was a poor rela- 
tive of the Tolover family, a very high little 
churchwoman, and in exceeding intimate rela- 
tions with the Ellsworths. 

Belonging to the same set were the Ean-' 

dalls. Peter Randall was a railroad-contrac- 
tor, and made a good deal of money every 
year, which he spent fi:'eely. He was a whole- 
souled, generous fellow, liked by every one. 
His wife was an engaging, fascinating womaja.^ 
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very much in the good graces of the Rev. 
Croton, but not at all liked by little Mrs. 
Graves, who considered her " a large, awk- 
ward, and ungainly person.*' Alas, how 
jealousy blinds the eyes! Mrs. Randall was 
very finely formed, fine-looking, and graceful ; 
in fact, by far the handsomest woman in the 
neighbourhood. So we see that the little 
Virginia comes honestly by her beauty and 
her honhorrmiie. 

I am aware I have not described a very 
aristocratic society ; indeed, I dare say, some 
of my fine readers, whose fathers, perhaps, 
were not half as good as Graves the coal- 
merchant, and Randall the railroad-contractor, 
will be greatly disappointed, if not disgusted, 
that I have not arranged a better pedigree 
for my heroes and heroines. 

I beg them not to be impatient. I pro- 
mise, as my story advances, that these matters 
shall be corrected, and they shall be intro- 
duced to a class adapted to their present 
tastes, if not to their origin. Meanwhile, I 
confess I have a desire to linger about the 
pleasant little place, and watch the progress 
of the school. 

At this time, a sweet-tempered, lovely 
young woman — a widow — occupied a small 
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one-storey house, about half a mile from the 
river, with her only child, a little boy. 

She was known as Mrs. Holt. She her- 
self was an orphan, and, before her marriage, 
had hved with her uncle and aunt, who were 
wealthy people, in fashionable life, and who 
had adopted this niece ; so it was generally 
understood. At all events, she enjoyed in 
the house all the privileges of a daughter, 
being, at the same time, petted and almost 
spoiled by indulgence. 

Suddenly this fascinating girl disappeared 
from society, and nothing more was heard of 
her in the gay coteries of New York life. It 
was a nine-days' wonder, and then it was over. 
Gertrude Lansing was now Mrs. William 
Holt, and had gone into obscurity. 

Holt was a landscape-painter of merit, a 
finely-educated, genial, accomplished gentle- 
man. He was a superior man, every way, 
to nine of ten that Gertrude met. Yes, he 
was superior to the wholesale drygoods mer- 
chant, and large importer of silks, and the 
rich broker, and the junior partner of a lead- 
ing banking-house, all of whom paid their 
court to Gertrude, and all of whom were con- 
sidered ehgible aspirants to her hand by her 
uncle and aunt. 
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But Holt was poor. That was the blot. 
Gertrude did not think so. She loved him ; 
and, after a period, Holt asked her uncle to 
give his consent to their marriage. He met 
with a quiet refusal ; so quiet, that the young 
artist took hope, believing that the uncle 
would yield. He little knew his man. To 
be sure, there was no exhibition of passion, 
as in the case of old Du Barry. Indeed, you 
would not suppose there had anything hap- 
pened out of the usual course. Mr. Lansiug 
simply called Grertrude to him, and said, 
" This is a match I do not approve of. If 
you choose to marry the man, I shall provide 
for you as I think your position requires. 
You need not say a word : do as you think 
best : we shall have no scenes." 

The end was that Gertrude married the 
artist. The wedding was strictly private, in 
her uncle's back-parlour. No one was pre- 
sent except the uncle and aunt and their 
clergyman. 

The ceremony over, Mr. Lansing presented 
Gertrude with a check for a thousand dollars. 
Nothing was said, but she knew this was 
virtually to sever all relations. Holt hired a 
cottage at Scot^nskopft, and the thousand 
dollars furnished it. 
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Gertrude was more than content with 
her lot : she was very happy. Her character 
daily developed new beauties. Her husband 
laboured assiduously, and with fair success. 
His health, however, was unsettled. He had 
a good many cares to tax him, which Ger- 
trude^ as she had been educated, could not 
be presumed to understand. This constant 
application, and the ordinary anxiety of pro- 
viding for his home, at last affected him 
sensibly. 

One lovely morning, about the first of 
June, he rose earlier than usual, to work at a 
beautiful landscape, which was nearly finished; 
it was a scene in the Highlands, which had 
taxed his best efforts. 

When Gertrude, an hour after, tripped 
downstairs and stole softly into the room 
behind him, intending to surprise her husband 
at his labours by a tender salutation, she 
discovered his arm relaxed and his head fallen 
on one side. His fingers still retained the 
pencil. He was dead. 

The morning sun streamed through the 
casement, and the birds were singing joyously. 
Gertrude stood without breath or motion. 
In that one minute she comprehended the 
great revelation ; in that one minute it "was. 

vox. I. 1 
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complete. God had made this revelation, 
sudden as it was, so tenderly, that it did not 
appall hw. She knelt and laid her head 
against her husband's shoulder, and pressed 
her cheek to his. She knew there could be 
no response, but she felt around her an 
ineffable halo, which was lingering after the 
departure of the spirit. 

Mr. and Miss PettengUl were very kind 
and attentive on this occasion. They under- 
took to give notice of the melancholy event 
to Mr. Lansing, the uncle. The result was 
an answer, by return mail, enclosing a cheque 
for one hundred dollars for fimeral expenses. 
I do not think they ever said anything to 
Gertrude about this, but they took on them- 
selves the whole charge of the funeral, and 
distributed the money with economy. Some 
fine pictures which the artist left, were sold 
at good prices, by their influence, which gave 
the widow a pittance for her support. 

If ever aflBiction was sanctified to human 
being, her loss was blessed and thrice blessed 
to Gertrude Holt. For out of it blossomed 
in her heart hope and charity and the richest 
experience, all of which bore "fruit imto 
perfection." 

When the Rev. Oroton Ellsworth assumed 
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the charge of the Church of the ApostbKc 
Succession, and the care of souls therein, his 
attention was speedily directed to the con- 
dition of the young widow. 

Perhaps you think I mean to what was 
called her sad situation, struggling as she 
was with poverty, with the care of a delicate 
child, and almost friendless. I do not mean 
that at all. The reverend gentleman found 
that, although he had now preached for two 
Sundays at'Scotenskopfb, Mrs. Holt continued 
to attend the old place of worship. He soon 
ascertained that Gertrude had been brought 
up in the proper faith by her uncle, who was 
a zealous churchman. 

Overflowing with a sense of the enormity 
of her conduct, he called on the widow. He 
was received with so much refinement and 
gentleness, that a less determined heart than 
his must have been softened. Not so with 
the Rev. Croton. He looked severely around 
the apartment, as if hoping to find some cause 
for censure to stimulate and give point to his 
observations. His eyes fell on the little boy, 
who was on the floor playing. . 

" What is the matter with him ?" he said, 
in a tone so chilling that the little fellow 
instantly slunk out of the room. T\>i^ 
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question disposed of, he entered on a severe 
reprimand of Mrs. Holt, and dwelt so mucli 
on her reprehensible conduct, that the poor 
woman promised in future to attend the 
church in the village. 

" It is true," she said, " I was so educated, 
and I will return." 

The next Sunday she kept her word. But 
the atmosphere of the place was withering to 
her sold. In vain she sought consolation in 
the beautiful and impressive service. It was 
dehvered in a tone and manner which, to 
Gertrude, were intolerable. It destroyed 
almost the power to make the responses. 

She could not endure it. Twice she made 
the effort; and then, without word or ex- 
planation, or indeed observation, she went 
with her son quietly back to the old meeting- 
house, and resumed her old seat. 

There was no attempt at remonstrance. 
Her case was that of the hardened apostate ; 
and she was left to the sentence, anathema 
maranatha, which the Rev. Croton Ellsworth 
pronounced with great solemnity. 

On the succeeding Sunday he preached a 
sermon from Hebrews vi. 4 — 6 : — 



*t 



For it is impossible for those who were once enlightened. 
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and have tasted of the heavenly giflb, and were made par- 
takers of the Holy Ghost, 

" And have tasted the good word of God, and the powers 
of the world to come, 

" If they shall fall away, to renew them again unto repent- 
ance; seeing they crucify to themselves the Son of God 
afresh, and put Him to an open shame." 

I do not know how it happened, but every 
one in the congregation understood this dis- 
course was prepared in consequence of the 
"lamentable backsUding of the Widow Holt.'* 

From that day she was regarded by thoso 
in the " church set" as an object of aversion* 
Little Bill came in for a share of this, not 
universally, but from many. Harry EUsworth, 
for example, taking the cue from his father's 
conversation at the breakfast-table, thought 
it only fun to harry the little skeleton, as he 
called him. He would run against him, as if 
by mistake, and laugh to see him go down ; 
or he would turn over his sled, or rub snow 
in his face on some pretended slight. Then 
he found a new name for him — " Cockeye." 
It was generally adopted, not so much through 
bad feeling, or with any desire to ridicule, 
but from the facility with which nicknames 
are seized on. It was afterwards modified to 
" Oockee," by which term he was generally 
known. 
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For a time tliis producjed little eflFect on 
him. He tried to laugh at his own misfor- 
times, and make the best of them ; but when, 
in consequence, he found himself treated as 
half-idiot as well as half-deformed, it roused a 
temper which soon became fierce and vin- 
dictive. 

Meanwhile the Rev. Croton Ellsworth 
pursued his triumphant career ; the assumed 
representative of the meek and lowly One, 
who, nearly two thousand years before, had 
said, " Come to me, all ye who are weary and 
heavy-laden, and I will give you rest." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE LITTLE CLAEA AND HEB ASSOODlTES. 

It was midsuramer wlien the little Clara 
arrived at Scotenskopft. The long vacation 
had commenced, and the house and school- 
room were deserted. 

The great change in her situation and 
surroundings would seem to have had but 
little effect on her. She almost never made 
any allusion to her former home or to a recol- 
lection of former scenes. Once — ^it was the 
week after her arrival — there was the follow- 
ing brief colloquy, on the occasion of Miss 
Pettengill's helping Clara to dress. 

Clara. Do you know why Dora did not 
come with me ? 

Miss P. Who is Dora — ^your cousin ? 

Clara {laughing). My cousin ! I mean 
black Dora. 

Miss P. And who is black Dora? 
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Clara. Black Dora used to be my nurse ; 
but when I grew up — (the little thing was 
nearly eight) — ^she was my maid. Can you 
tell me why she did not come too ? 

Miss P. I cannot. Probably your uncle 
did not think it best, 

Clara {reflecting). I think, perhaps, I 
know why. 

A short silence ensues. 
Clara (musing). I wonder what will be- 
come of her ! 

There being no response the subject ended. 
It revealed the fact that Clara did think more 
than she expressed to Miss PettengiU, who, 
while she did not discourage conversation 
about the child's former home, was careful 
not to provoke it. 

It is probable that Clara had received some 
instructions on this head from her mother ; 
for she Uked to talk, and never tired asking 
about the novelties which met her on every 
side. The long, regular line of perpendicular 
cliffs across the river, which we call the 
" Palisades,'* and which were in fnll view, was 
an object of great admiration and wonder. 
To Clara these magnificent battlements were 
enchanted castles, filled with enchanted be- 
ings; and she could not understand why 
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everybody did not enjoy looking at them as 
she did. Then the river was so deep and 
clear, unlike the turbid waters of her native 
streams, and the boats and ships and steamers 
looked so cheerful passing up and down. 

Before the school should reassemble there 
was time for Clara to become accustomed to 
these new pictures, so that she need not 
excite the laughter or curiosity of her com- 
panions. So thought Miss Pettengill, who 
was doing all in her power to make her feel 
at home. 

At first she attempted to trace resem- 
blances between Clara and her mother. The 
task was diflBcult, since none really existed. 
She had now to deal with a superior soul, a 
larger intellect, and a more resolute will; 
with a beiDg totally different from the laugh- 
ing, charming, pretty creature who had so 
captivated everybody, and who was every- 
body's favourite ; who was so yielding, so 
dependent, so winning, and so much liked. 

"It is best so," exclaimed Mehitabel 
Pettengill, with a sigh. " It is best so. It 
shall be a new interest, not an old heartache 
revived.'' 

And so it was ever after. She no longer 
thought of the little Clara in coTxxi'eie^ivQrcL -^^Sk^. 
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a former period. The old memory was laid 
back in its place, only to return at intervals 
as a tender but sad recollection of the 
past. 

It was not long before a strong interest 
was awakened in the new comer. Mehitabel 
was very careful how she betrayed it, lest it 
might prove another disappointment. 

Sedate and thoughtful as she always 
appeared, the heart of the schoolmistress 
was fresh. Her pupils instinctively under^ 
stood this, and loved her because of it. She 
had laboured a lifetime unremittingly to deve- 
lope and improve them. It was a life unpre- 
tending, unambitious, uneventful. All the 
while a young heart beat under the formal 
outside, which sometimes rebelled against its 
lot. 

Yes, her pupils loved her ; but how many, 
when they quitted the school, took any 
thought of Mehitabel Pettengill, communing 
with herself, sorrowing over their departure 
after so many years of happy intercourse ? 
How many, indeed ! 

No one knew what had been her early 
history. Had anything occurred to make 
that face so pale, the eyes so thoughtful, and 
the form so wasted — I mean anything beyond 
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what the deep mourning might indicate ? 
Had there been a want, once filled, or thought 
to be, which, on the trial, gave Only a residuum 
of withered leaves — bitter ashes ? Was it 
out of some yearning for an object to love 
that she attached herself so to her pupils ? 

Who can tell ! • 

With her brother it was different. Like 
Miss Pettengill, he was the most faithful of 
teachers ; but his dehght was in the work 
itself, not in the individual — in the study, not 
in the pupil. What to others seemed a task, 
was to him a perpetual pleasure. When his 
pupils left the school, it was a source of con- 
gratulation that he had made so much of 
them, and that they were ready to go. While 
his sister regarded a new comer as likely to 
prove a trial of her feelings, he looked with 
delight to fii-esh arrivals, eager to bring them 
under the test of his theory and practice of 
education. 

A rare, innocent, simple-hearted old 
pedant he was considered by many of his 
city "patrons," with a head crammed with 
a heap of useless lore ; who had, neverthe- 
less, an excellent faculty for teaching, and 
whose pupils made most satisfactory pro- 
gress. 
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Pedant, indeed ! No man living had ever 
less claim to the title than Amos PettengiU. 
He was an indefatigable student, but not in 
the least cramped by forms or mannerisms, 
nor had he the consciousness of his own 
merit or acquirements. He laboured without 
stint to instruct and improve, and he had the 
gift of making serious things appear fresh 
and attractive. This he accomplished by 
avoiding the beaten path, lest it should 
become tedious or disagreeable. Next to 
the Bible, he reverenced the works of 
Plato. While his pupils might have turned 
from the inspired volume with a distaste pro- 
duced by some unpleasant association, it was 
quite another thing to repeat out of a Grecian 
philosopher. 

Mr. Petfcengill translated with care select 
passages, which all in school committed to 
memory and rehearsed dramatically in dia- 
logue. The only freedom the teacher ever 
took with the text was translating, in certain 
instances, the word "fleot" (gods) into the 
name of the Supreme Being. 

It would seem very ridiculous, would it 
not, to witness, in a fashionable school of 
To-day, boys and girls imiting in the follow- 
ing, which is taken from one of the extracts 
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which Mr. PettengiU translated from the 
" First Aloibiades." 

■ 

8oc, If a man acts badly, is he not miserable P 

Ale, Yery much so, indeed. 

8oCu Then it is not possible for those who are neither 
wise nor good to be blessed with happiness P 

Ale, There is no doubt of it. 

8oc, All bad men are then miserable P 

Ale. Particularly so. 

8oc, Then it is not by riches that we can be exempted or 
extricated from misery, but by wise goodness P 

Mc. Certainly. [And so on.] 

These exercises were brief and varied. 
The extracts were from " The Apology of 
Socrates," "The Phsedo," " The Timseus," 
"The Gorgias," "Crito;" and to most of the 
older pupils they were always interesting. 

I daresay a majority of my readers wiU 
skip this page ; but it will meet from some, I 
am confident, a genial appreciation. 

When Tom Castleton and Alf Du Barry 
returned to school, early in the autumn, they 
found Clara fairly installed in her new home. 

Tom, it will be remembered, goes back 
with a light heart, relieved of the nightmare 
which had so much tormented him. He still 
continued to regard things as they seemed ; 
which will get him into trouble enough by 
and by ; but for the present it makes* ixi^^^st'^ 
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only appear the brighter, even if they are not 
understood. So, for a time, Tom is content 
to enjoy what is around him, without vexing 
himself about the mystery which envelopes 
the whole. 

It was the most natural thing in the world 
that these two New York lads should be 
attracted by the new scholar ; first because 
she was a girl, again because she was from a 
long way off, and her manner was droll, and 
she looked odd to them. 

Besides, she was " smart ;" they soon 
found that out, for, as a matter of course, the 
first thing they did was to commence teasing 
her. She was such an " innocent," Alf said, 
and believed everything anybody told her; 
and he would amuse himself trying to impose 
on her credulity. It did not take Clara long 
to discover this ; and then Alf was punished 
by finding himself regarded as a boy on no 
account to be relied on. He was glad to 
retrieve his character by a pretty long career 
of undeviating good conduct. 

Tom's mode of teasing was diflferent. He 
would not mislead by wrong statements ; but 
he liked to put questions, and to perplex by 
supposed examples about right and wrong, 
wherein he would occasionally indulge in 
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sophistry. He was much taken by Clara's 
intelligence, and the quickness with which 
she soon learned to unmask and retort on 
him. 

. As Tom and Alf had insensibly become 
not only intimate companions but loyal friends 
and allies, pledged to each other, " rescue or 
no rescue,'' espousing each other's difficulties, 
ready to fight each other's battles, and so 
forward, it came to be that Clara was ad- 
mitted as a tiers etat, and after a while she 
was entirely in their coimcils, and the trium- 
virate (if I may use the term where one of 
the three is of the gentler sex) was complete. 

Clara, it is true, was not as far advanced 
as the boys. She was at least three years 
younger ; but we all know that in childhood 
girls have altogether the advantage in quick- 
ness of perception and aptitude for learning. 
Clara was insensibly coming up to the 
standard of her two fiiends ; and if she was 
not as forward as they, Tom used to remark 
that she said and did more to set them think- 
ing than the teacher himself. 

Before this, however. Miss Pettengill's 
plans for Clara had undergone an entire 
revolution. 

In the long summer vacation whick L 



i 
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haye already mentioned, she had devoted a 
great deal of time to becoming well acquainted 
with her charge and in making her feel at 
home. She discovered, almost jfrom the 
beginning, that Clara would never tax her 
solicitude in the way her mother had done. 
She was too well poised ; she had too much 
self-respect. 

This apprehension entirely allayed, the 
schoolmistress began to indulge in other 
visions. She would keep Clara near her; 
she would subject her to the most perfect 
training; she would watch and cultivate 
every thought and emotion ; she would direct 
and assist every development, and would 
guard against every possible mistake by the 
most carefiil attention. 

Now, these were very foohsh ideas. Could 
Miss Pettengill have been left free to her own 
clear, discriminating judgment, no one would 
pronounce against them sooner than she. 
But she was Uke a mother who had lost a 
beloved child through some imprudent expo- 
sure, and who becomes morbidly solicitous 
about the one remaining to her. The result 
was that Miss Pettengill, in keeping Clara so 
closely to herself, fostered her enthusiasm and 
romance to an unnatural degree. 
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These are displayed, if ever, at an early- 
age, when they require to be pruned and sub- 
dued, or possibly encouraged to expansion. 
Clara came under the first category : unfor- 
tunately, she was treated as if she belonged 
to the last. She gave signs of so much pro- 
mise, she attracted her teacher by so many 
exhibitions, that her ordinary careful discrimi- 
nation was completely lost sight of. 

It is true, there appeared nothing feverish 
or forced in Clara's manifestations of feeling. 
Her enthusiasm was unbounded ; but it was 
mainly for what she saw in Nature, or about 
what she heard or could read of the heroic 
and good. But would it stop here? The 
exact peril could not be predicted, only that 
there was danger. 

A fortunate occurrence opened Miss Pet- 
tengill's eyes before it was too late, and, as I 
have hinted, produced a complete change of 
regvmen for the little lady. I will give an 
account of it. 

Her first season at Scotenskopft had been 
one of marvels to Clara. She had never 
before beheld snow ; she had never witnessed 
the formation of ice. The situation of the 
school, on the high ridge above the village, 
was admirable for the display of the scenes 

VOL. I. % 
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of winter. To look aorosfi to the Palisades, 
you could easily imagine the Storm-?Eing 
dwelt tliere, and held his revels. 

It happened this year that <the snow fell 
early, and the cold was severe. The Hudson 
was frozen over. That magnificent water- 
course, so lately covered with every kind 
of vessel, was chained by the inexorable 
despot. Clara enjoyed it beyond measure, 
and never was tired of expressing her admi- 
ration. 

One morning, early in January, Miss Pet- 
tengill was roused from a very satisfactory 
slumber by repeated knocks at the door. It 
was Clara. 

" Aunt Mehitabel," so she was taught to 
call her, '* Aunt Mehitabel, you must get up 
and come to my window directly." 

The urgency of the summons was not to 
be resisted. In considerable alarm, and but 
half awake, Miss PettengiU rose, and, opening 
her door in haste, followed the child to her 
own little chamber, which fiiced the east. 
There happened to be a full moon. The plain 
beyond the house was covered with crusted 
snow, and the first glimmering streaks of day- 
light were visible. 

"Look!" exclaimed Clara ; *4ook! There 
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is the moonliglit, and the daylight, and the 
morning- star ! *' 

The schoolmistjress did look. But, beyond 
a single glance, not through the window, at 
the scene which had been pointed out, but at 
the child who was standing before her, with 
bare feet, in her nightgown. 

It was an intensely cold morning, the 
thermometer several degrees below zero. 
There she stood, her face glowing in a fine 
frenzy, and her eyes exhibiting a strange 
lustre. 

The first feeling of Miss Pettengill was 
one of sheer vexation at being summoned 
from a comfortable bed to witness an ordinary 
winter landscape ; but the expression of Clara's 
face, as she pointed with an air of triumph 
to the scene, disarmed her. Another look at 
the child's burning face opened a new train of 
thought. The transition fi'om one extreme of 
feeling to another is rapid. And the tran- 
sition was made. 

" Are you not glad I called you ? ^\ asked 
Clara, as if certain what the reply would be. 

^* Yery glad — very glad, indeed," was the 
honest response. 

As soon as she could do so without appear- 
ing to be too precipitate. Miss Pett^T\^Ji.•^^\^ 
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Clara back in bed, and retraced her steps to 
her own room, her teeth chattering with the 
cold while she repeated, " Very glad — ^very 
glad, indeed." 

" What have I been doing ? " she con- 
tinued. " I have come near ruining the child. 
Where were my eyes ? • Of what was I think- 
ing ? I have kept her altogether too much 
to myself: she must have more play, 
more sliding down-hill, more tumbles in 
the snow, more games. I will take her 
into the kitchen, and she shall learn how 
pies and krullers are made. ' I am yet in 
time." 

It is with satisfaction I record the change 
in affairs. It would not be at all to my taste 
to write the history of a little girl of eight, 
addicted to rousing honest people from 
their beds at daybreak of a cold morning in 
January, to show them the sheen of the 
moonlight, or the glitter of the morning-star, 
though both are doubtless very fine in their 

way. 

Clara soon learned to enjoy outdoor sports. 

She grew hardy and robust ; none of her 

companions were more enduring or more fond 

of play. She remained always slight in per- 

j^; . Bcm^ and her complexion never changed from 
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a clear pale. That, however, was natural. 
She enjoyed good health and firm nerves, and 
she had, very generally, to be caDed in the 
morning, instead of lying awake an hour 
before daylight. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE BATTLE OF SCOTENSKOPFT. 

As time advanced-^and wo are now on to the 
second winter — ^it produced a very unhappy 
effect upon Bill Holt. 

He had become, from an easy, accom- 
modating, happy-hearted child, bitter, morose, 
and fiirious of temper. This was owing 
principally to Harry Ellsworth. For Harry, 
taking his cue from the sermon his father 
launched at the head of the young widow, 
commenced, entirely for his own amusement, 
a series of petty persecutions of little Bill. 
He could do this with great freedom, because 
Bill was the elder by more than a year, and 
it did not looJc like persecution. But Bill was 
a puny, delicate child, and Harry strong, 
robust, and large of his age. At last Bill 
began to resort to the ordinary defence of the 
weaker. He would throw sticks or stones, or 
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anything he could lay his hand on, at his 
enemy, which gave Harry an excuse for severe 
retahation ; all, of course, unknown to the 
principal of the Select School. 

On one occasion Bill Holt had been stung 
to madness by being thrown into a snow- 
bank by Harry, in thfe presence of several 
girls, among whom was the little Virginia, 
who joined in the general laughter. Bill 
rose with revenge in his soul, and prepared 
what boys call an ice-ball, which is made 
by dropping a snowball in water, and squeezing 
it till it becomes hard as ice. This he dis- 
charged full at his antagonist. The shot took 
effect on his arm, and no doubt was a pretty 
severe hit. In return, Harry, after a con- 
siderable chase, caught " Cockeye," and pro- 
ceeded to hold his head under the snow. 

At first Bill was too proud to utter an 
exclamation ; but finding his breath failing, 
he commenced to cry out as loud as he could. 
It only caused Harry to crqwd his head deeper 
in the bank. 

At this moment Alf and Tom, with Clara 
and several others, came up. 

" He is murdering him," exclaimed Clara 
in alarm. 

Alf and Tom both sprang forward. 
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" One is sufficient ; let me deal with him/' 
said Alf, who was a little in advance. 

" I say, you have punished him enough," 
said he, going up to Harry. 

" Mind your own business, Mr. Du Barry," 
said the other, giving another push to the 
prostrate boy, who appeared to be losing the 
power of utterance. 

It was the work of an instant for Alf to 
seize Harry Ellsworth by the collar, and pull 
him off his victim. Harry rose, prepared to 
turn with fury on his new foe. 

"Look here," said Alf, quietly, "I am 
willing to stop where we are. I don't want 
the name of fighting a boy younger than 
I am." 

" I suppose you are afi^aid I shall serve 
you as I did Squinteye there," said Harry, 
tauntingly. • 

"Very much afraid, indeed," said Alf, in 
the same tone. 

This was more than the other could bear, 
and he threw himself on Alf with great rage. 

They were not unequally matched, either 
for size or strength, though Alf was the oldest. 
He had, however, learned some "trick of 
fence" in the city gymnasium during his vaca- 
tions, which he brought to bear on Harry, and 
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whioli soon resulted in his giving him a bloody- 
nose and a black eye. 

Seeing the fortune of the day likely to 
turn against his friend, Charley Graves 
promptly came to the rescue, which imme- 
diately brought out Tom Castleton ; and this, 
in turn, enlisted another village-boy, until the 
fight became general. 

I will not say that the girls on both sides 
did not, in a measure, engage alsOr Certainly, 
as army-nurses, giving aid and comfort to the 
wounded, they were very efficient. Indeed, 
it is my impression they permitted them- 
selves also to serve in the light artillery, 
discharging snowballs in each other's faces. 
I know that Clara Digby exhibited not only 
no alarm, fear, or repugnance to what was 
going on, but she stood resolutely by, en- 
couraging Alf and Tom to do their work 
well, and show no quarter ! 

You see, "blood will tell." You are your 
father's own child, Clara. 

How long the fight would have lasted, 
and what would have been the ultimate 
returns of killed and wounded, I do not 
know, for Mr. Pettengill, coming at this 
juncture from the post-oflfice, found himself 
in the midst of it. 
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At first lie could not believe the evidence 
of his senses. It must be, he thought, a set 
of rowdies firom the city ; but the size of the 
combatants undeceived him.. Still it was im- 
possible to distinguish any individuals, the 
confusion was so great. Some of the girls 
he did recognize. 

Coming up to Clara, who was in the act 
of discharging a snow-ball at a large village- 
girl, he asked her sternly what all this meant. 
She wa& too much excited to pay any atten- 
tion to him, but continued to load and fire 
mth great regularity. 

Are they possessed!" he exclaimed. 
Where is Miss P^tengill?" Then rush- 
ing into the thickest of the combat, he cried 
out two or three times in a tone of real 
authority, " Boys, desist." 

The efiect was magical. Discipline was at 
once restored. The boys stopped as if by 
common consent. Bloody noses were wiped, 
caps were sought after and reclaimed; the 
scholars from the village turned silently 
down the hill toward their homes, while the 
boarders were marshalled into the house. 

No such scene ever occurred before in the 
annals of the " Select School." What a com- 
mentary on human passions ! After all the 
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careful training, the kind teachings, the 
excellent instructions, the moral lessons, the 
select readings fpom our Grecian philosopher ! 
A single spark had fired the magazine, and 
the passions were aflame* 

A few years ago, when all Europe was in 
a quiescent state, we were told by the worthy 
members of our Peace Societies that, under 
the enlightened and Christianized spirit of the 
age, wars were thenceforth impossible. The 
era of peace and good-will had begun, and 
was always to continue ; for should, by any 
chance, a difl&culty arise, it would be speedily 
settled by friendly arbitraifient. 

Just as this highly satisfactory judgment 
was proclaimed, a speck of trouble appeared 
in the East, which soon involved Russia and 
the Turk, with France, England, and Sar- 
dinia, in a bloody contest. Rapidly followed 
the fight of Austria with France and Italy, 
succeeded by the brutal raid of Prussia to 
rob Denmark. Then came the furious con- 
test between Prussia and Austria, Italy and 
the German states. AU Europe was ablaze, 
and the Peace Societies confounded. 

It was the fight of Scotenskopft over again, 
on a more enlarged and sanguinary scale. 
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Who will tell how strife and bloodshed 
shall in very practice be ended ? I will call 
such a one Doctor of the Divine ! 

All this time, little Bill Holt was lying on 
the snow insensible. He came near beins: 
left there; for the origin of the fight was 
soon lost sight of in the fury of the contest. 

Mr. Pettengill discovered him, as he 
turned to bring up the rear, after the field 
had been vacated. Singularly enough, 
nobody had thought of Bill. 

The schoolmaster took the boy in his 
arms — he was very light; carried him into 
the house and plafced him on his own bed ; 
then he applied such restoratives as were at 
hand. 

Bill presently opened his eyes. Before 
he did so, Mr. Pettengill had opportunity to 
remark how firail and attenuated he was. 
His face, always pale, was perfectly blood- 
less. His eyelids were closed, and the long 
black lashes and dark eyebrows contrasted 
strikingly with the extreme whiteness of the 
forehead and cheeks. No one could tell that 
he was squinteyed now. His features were 
regular, and struck Mr. Pettengill, as he bent 
over him, as having great beauty. 
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"I am all right, ma; don't you cry," 
were his first words, uttered with difficulty. 

Shortly he seemed to discover where he 
was, and tried to get up ; but Mr. Pettengill 
prevented him. 

"You must lie quite still, till you are 
better,'' he said. 

"I am well enough," replied Bill; "and 
mother will be anxious if I stay away any 
longer." 

"What was the matter?" asked the 
teacher. 

" Oh, nothing much." 

" Has any one been hin^ting you ?" 

" Me ? No, indeed !" ' 

Bill would have died rather than make any 
complaint. 

" Very extraordinary," muttered Mr. Pet- 
tengill. 

A little while after, Tom Castleton came 
in to see Bill ; and, finding the boy still 
anxious to go, ofiered to draw him home on 
his sled. This was dechned, though Bill did 
not object to Tom's going along just for com- 
pany ; but after they had got a little way, he 
grew faint, and was willing to accept Tom's 
ofier, which was renewed. 

Bill stayed from school a week, and Tom 
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used to go and see him every day. He was 
surprised to find Idm so intelligent ; but lie 
was terribly shocked to discover what a bitter 
fellow he was, and how desperately he would 
talk. 

Tom could not help being attracted toward 
the strange boy. Bill's illness thus brought 
the two together, and they became well 
acquainted. This had an important bearing 
on Bill, as we shall by and by see. 

Up to that time he had not been intimate 
with any one. He lived a sort of Parthian 
life from the moment he left the house, each 
morning, till he returned to it. At home he 
experienced his mother's tenderness to the 
fullest possible degree ; but he kept from her 
all his troubles and concealed the gall and 
wormwood that filled his soul. In short, he 
never confided to her ; he was too proud and 
self-willed, so that he lost the benefit of a 
mother's influence. I dare not say altogether ; 
for, while his nature was not softened — 
indeed, grew harder — ^his heart was touched 
. by her unremitting solicitude. He loved her, 
and was devoted to her ; and it is much to 
love, even your mother to whom your affec- 
tion is due. 
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Mr. and Miss Pettengill took a wise 
course in relation to the fray. No allusion 
whatever was made to it in school. It is 
true, certain boys, including Alf and Tom, 
Harry and Charley, were treated to some 
private conversations by the teacher. I can 
find no evidence that a single word was 
spoken to any of the girls. Mr. and Miss 
Pettengill were certainly wise in their gene- 
ration in the management of a school. 

With the exception of some bruised faces 
and discoloured eyes, which required time for 
restoration, there was no token whatever in 
the appearance of the scholars or in their 
bearing toward each other of the contest of 
which I have given a veracious history. 

The peace of Europe was restored. 
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CHAPTER X. 

BILL HOLT COMMITS SACEILEGE. 

Years came and went, and the Select School 
kept on in its nndeviating course. 

Scarcely a pnpil is in attendance who was 
there when I first introduced it to the reader. 
New faces with new characters present them- 
selves, to go over the old routine. 

Tom and Alf have gone to the Round 
Hill Academy, preparatory to entering col- 
lege. These lads are sixteen years old. Bill 
Holt is sixteen also. He has grown quite 
tall, and looks paler and thinner than ever. 
He has continued at the Select School, 
against the rule, it is true ; but Mr. and Miss 
Pettengill relaxed in this instance, for a 
remarkable change came over Bill after the 
affair with Harry: I mean with respect to 
attention to his studies. He manifested a 
strong desire to learn; he was careless 
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before; which the principals were glad to 
encourage. Notwithstanding this change, he 
became more and more soUtarjr in his habits, 
and, except for his acquaintance with Tom, 
would have been completely isolated. 

Tom had been a year at Eound Hill, and 
was on a visit to Scotenskopft, where both 
Alf and he came with great regularity every 
vacation, doubtless to keep up their acquaint- 
ance with their excellent teachers, with whom 
they were favourites. 

It is to be remarked that these youths 
(boys no longer), who were intimate, and 
confidential, and truly loyal with each other, 
and who were always together — I say it is 
remarkable that they never visited Scoten- 
skopft in company. What could it mean? 
It ^was probably mere accident that, when 
Tom was ready, Alf had a sick-headache ; 
and when Alf was ready, Tom had an engage- 
ment with his father, tHe Doctor. 

Clara Digby was now thirteen. She was 
nearly full-grown, and — I need add nothing 
more at present. 

I was remarking that Tom was on a visit 
to Scotenskopft. It was on this occasion 
that Bill Holt partially opened his plans to his 
old schoolmate, in the following dialogue \ — 

VOL. I. Si 
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Bill. I want you to help me get a place 
in New York. 

Tom. Certainly ; I wiU do my best. What 
is more, I will speak to father. 

Bill. What do you think I am after ? 

Tom. I am sure I can't tell. 

Bill. I want a situation in Abbott's soap 
and candle establishment. 

Tom. Why, Bill, what possesses you ? J 

Bill {fiercely). I will tell you^ Tom — to 
make money. 

Tom. And how do you expect to make 
money that way ? 

Bill. That's my secret. I tell you my 
object, and ask you to help me. You are 
the only living soul I would ask, if I starved 
to death. 

Tom. Nonsense, Bill! When will you 
get over talking such stuff ? 

Bill. Not till I get even with some people. 

Tom. I think we can manage this easily 
enough. Mr. Abbott is one of my father's 
patients. 

Bill. You will try ? 

Tom. Right away. What sort of a place 
do you wish ? 

Bill. I don't care a . I only want 

to get inside the establishment. 
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Tom was as good as his word. By dint 
of his importunity, the Doctor was forced to 
set seriously to work; and the result was, 
word was sent to Bill that he could come as 
soon as he liked, on a trifling weekly stipend, 
hardly sufl&cient to give him food and 
lodging. 

It was the first time, in the boy's recol- 
lection, that he ever felt a sensation of joy. 
Here was freedom at last. 

He had now to satisfy his mother. It 
was not very difficult. He was old enough 
to earn his hving, and it was time to begin. 
This was undeniable. He would go often to 
see her. . Before long she could come to New 
York, and keep house for him. How de- 
lightful I 

Bill had acquired an excellent English 
education. Following his tastes, he had, the 
last year, devoted himself to chemistry. It 
delighted the heart of Mr. P^ttengill to have 
a pupil so thoroughly intent on study. 

The day of his deliverance had come. 

It was a pleasant morning, about the 
middle of May, that BiU, with knapsack 
thrown over his shoulders, started for New 
York. 

His mother watched him ftorci >i)cife^\\Aci^ 
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till he turned the comer. She had not 
spoken a word of caution or advice to him 
about the city .life to which he was going. 
She knew perfectly well it was unnecessary. 
She did desire to allude to his religious 
feelings, but she was afraid. Something in 
Bill's manner repelled her. But as she threw 
her arms around him, she whispered, " May 
the Holy Spirit be your comforter !" 

Bill started as if something had stung 
him. Kissing his mother hastily, he left the 
house. 

It would have been easy enough for him 
to take the train — the railway was now 
finished — by which he could reach town in 
three quarters of an hour. His mood, how- 
ever, was to walk. He wanted four or five 
hours' sharp exercise to settle his feelings, 
and bring his thoughts into another channel. 

He pursued his way slowly toward the 
main road. Before reaching it, he turned 
into a street which ran parallel with it, and 
walked on till he came opposite the church of 
the Apostolic Succession. 

A church spire means a great many things. 
I always say that to myself when I see one. 

In the city it means embelhshment, 
rivalry, social gatherings, flirtations, mar- 
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riages, wedding-parties, deaths, and burials. 
It means ambition for distinction, for superior 
holiness, for prominence in church-govern- 
ment, for admiration and applause. It 
means, moreover, that we are selfish and 
corrupt in our daily practice; but there is 
something, once a week, we can point to as 
an offset. 

In the country, the church spire has fewer 
of these significations. On the frontier, none 
of them. There it means dependence on God 
and the necessity to acknowledge it. 

But everywhere — ^in town, country, and 
wilderness — a church spire is a confession 
that there is anxiety about what will come 
hereafter. 

Hereinabove I except the humble — ^lowly 
in spirit, I mean — to whom this church 
spire is an assuring token of God and his 
presence. 

Bill Holt came opposite the church of the 
Apostolic Succession. Then he stopped. 

First he took a dehberate survey up and 
down the road. There was no one in sight. 
He satisfied himself of that. Clenching his 
hand, he shook his slender fist at the edifice 
with a concentrated venom. 

What did Bill Holt mean? I do not 
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suppose he exactly knew himself. Whatever 
it was, he lacked, it would appear, the 
courage to be seen in the act. So much, at 
least, remained of the old veneration. 

It might have been an outlet to all the 
accumulated bitterness of his past years ; but 
why direct his spite to the church-building ? 
Probably he associated it with his mother's 
enemy and persecutor, as he considered him — 
the Rev. Croton Ellsworth. 

After this ebullition, and quite satisfied 
there was no witness. Bill proceeded with a 
lighter step, and, reaching the highway, soon 
put himself en route for the metropohs. 

The Rev. Croton Ellsworth saw him all 
the while — saw him coming down the road — 
saw him stop and look carefully about him — 
saw him shake his puny fist at holy church- 
saw all this, with some such satisfaction as a 
police-detective feels when, to his joy, he dis- 
covers that the suspected wretch he has so 
long been watching turns out really to be the 
criminal he seeks. 

The next Sabbath the story of Bill Holt 
was narrated to the Sunday-school children, 
with embelhshments. The clergyman began 
by giving an account of the " boy's mother,'' 
and "her backshding." In natural conse- 
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quence followed, said the reverend gentleman, 
the dreadful apostacy of her child, ending in 
bold and impious sacrilege. The arm thus 
raised against the church could never prosper. 
It would wither and shrivel in token of God's 
wrath. 

How the children trembled ! How glad 
they were that they were not Bill Holt or 
Bin Holt's mother ! 

I think there were some tender hearts who 
felt sorry for Bill. The Eev. Croton Ells- 
worth felt only a stem, grim joy ! 

The next week poor Mrs. Holt heard of 
it. I do not know how. It came, hke all 
evil tidings, on the wings of the wind. She 
was so distressed and shocked, she thought 
of going at once to inquire of the clergyman 
if the story could be true. She was dis- 
suaded by Miss Pettengill, who called on her 
the same day, and who insisted on taking 
such a charitable view of the whole aflFair, 
even if it were true, that the widow felt quite 
relieved. Mehitabel Pettengill proved, indeed, 
an angel of mercy on this occasion. Mrs. 
Holt was becoming morbid on the subject, 
and the clear, humanizing view which the 
schoolmistress took of *' a boy's freak" was 
very consoling to her. 
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It was no boy's freak, nevertheless. 
Neither was it what the Eev. Croton 
Ellsworth represented it to be. 

Bill Holt reached New York by the Eighth 
Avenue early in the afternoon, his nerves 
braced, his spirits for the time buoyant, his 
purpose fixed. 

He walked along till he came to Twenty- 
third Street, into which he turned, when the 
beauty of the city, as he approached Madison 
Square, burst on him. He did not feel 
sohtary or bewfldered. Neither the magnifi- 
cence of the scene nor the crowd of persons 
and equipages oppressed him. He raised 
himself erect, and gazed confidently around, 
exclaiming aloud, ^^ I am one of them P^ 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE METROPOLIS. 

The metropolis devours everything. Its maw 
is never satisfied. It cries always, "Give." 
It exhausts the market for provisions, for 
fabrics, for human beings. It uses, it con- 
sumes. It wears out men as it does the 
omnibus horses. Its wealth demands first 
what is difficult, then what is extraordinary, 
fabulous, impossible. Its want strains to 
supply these, labouring by day and by night. 

By and by Want takes a stumble and 
falls. It cannot supply any more ; it begs. 
Possibly it steals, robs, murders, or commits 
suicide. Wealth purses its brow. " What a 
state society is in ! Such an increase of crime. 
The pohce is very inefficient ! " 

Want does not always commit violence ; 
it cannot always beg. It sickens, and amiably 
consents to starve without resisting. 
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Wealth, hears of it, and says, " Lo ! are 
there not poor-houses and hospitals and be- 
neficiary establishments which I have raised 
up? Why does not Want go thither?'' 
Then Wealth proceeds to the church, and, 
kneeling on a soft cushion, prays for Want, 
prays earnestly. Prays that God, the All- 
wise, the All-merciftd, will remember the 
poor and the afflicted, and comfort them in 
their distress. 

Wealth, having performed this ditty^ steps 
forth from Grod's presence into its carriage, 
and rolls home to dine. 

Sometimes in the lesson of the day 
a startling sentence is read. Startling, 
notwithstanding the mellifluous tone with 
which the preacher endeavours to soften 
it. 

" It is easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle^ than for a oich man to enter 
into the kingdom^ of GodJ^ 

Wealth listens, and changes position 
uncomfortably. 

" My dear hearers, you must understand 
by this not hterally a rich man, but the man 
who trusts in riches." 

*' Ah ! " says Wealth, " surely, I do not 
put my trust in riches." 
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" Go and sell that thou hast^ and give to 
the poor. *^ 

Wealth turns pale. The preacher comes 
to his relief. ** This was simply to test the 
young man's sincerity. Quite inapplicable to 
the present state of society." 

" Even so/' quoth Wealth, and nods an 
approving assent. 

But why do the poor chng to the metro- 
polis ? Because of its companionship. There 
they cluster together and hold fast to each 
other in one great fellowship. They sympa- 
thize with, they aid, one another. Watch a- 
decrepit beggar. Who puts pennies in his 
hat ? Children and poor people. Of such is 
the kingdom of heaven. 

" lam one of them ! " exclaimed Bill Holt, 
standing in the full sweep of the maelstrom. 

Which one ? 

Bill did not care which, did not think 
anything about it, except that he was in the 
metropolis to try his muscle, strength, and 
will, with the rest. He walked two miles 
down Broadway, then turned to the left, in 
the direction of the Bast river, and kept on 
till he reached the large soap and candle 
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establishment of Josiah Abbott. He entered, 
and, after waiting some time, was assigned 
to duty. Here we will for the present leave 
him. 

Meanwhile the widow Holt, alone in her 
humble cottage, prays morning and night, 
often at noonday, beseechingly to God to 
protect and bless and save her boy. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

SCHOOL DAYS. 

We have spoken of the changes in the "Select 
School." About the time Tom and Alf left 
for Round Hill, Harry Ellsworth and Charley 
Grraves were sent to Poughkeepsie, to be per- 
fected in what is there called " a practical 
commercial education ;" as if young men (Jid 
not get at the practice of trade quick enough 
and sharp enough without the creation of 
schools to teach it. 

The same year was a prosperous one for 
Randall the railroad-contractor; so pros- 
perous, that he bought a handsome house 
in town and furnished it in a very stylish 
manner. 

Virginia was sent to Madame Rosa Posa 
St. Grauden's "Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies," where she managed to 
unlearn all she had previously gaiiiad^ crsi ^ 
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least to have it so confused by new modes, 
that it became of little value to her. Here 
Virginia "took French," and acquired a 
vicious pronunciation of that tongue from 
the "best of masters," who was a Dutch- 
man from the Strasbourg side of the Ehine, 
and who taught French at Madame Rosa 
Posa St. Gauden's, and insufferably bad 
German at the establishment of Madame 
Delia Parepa Prang. "With Madame Eosa 
Posa St. Gauden he was a Parisian; with 
Madame Delia Parepa Prang, *Wery high 
Prusse." 

Although Clara Digby continued at the 
" Select School," pursuing the course which 
Miss Pettengill had instituted for her, she 
was not confined to her home at Scotenskopft, 
but in the vacations made visits to her young 
friends in town and elsewhere, whose ac- 
quaintance she formed at school. She also 
became acquainted with Mrs. Ferris, who was 
moving in the "very first circles," her hus- 
band by his excellent business management 
having made money enough to think of be- 
coming a " banker." 

I do not beheve Clara ever visited her 
when Alf was at home on vacation, but she 
had become quite intimate with Emily Ferris, 
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Alfs cousin, whom we presented to the 
reader in an earUer cliapter of this history, 
and who, it may be recollected, decidedly- 
favoured Tom Castleton's view about the trip 
to the steamship- 
Clara and Emily were as unlike each other 
as any two girls can be ; and this is why they 
were such good friends. It is generally the 
case, you know. 

Mrs. Adolphus Drinker, Alf's sister, now 
goes a good deal into polite life. Those 
Bloomingdale lots, the mortgage on which 
the kind-hearted Drinker purchased, and 
which were not at that time worth the in- 
cumbrance, turned out a prize. A righteous 
return for his disinterested act. Drinker 
realized at the top of the market, and, like 
a sensible broker, settled the proceeds on 
his wife, securing to her at least a compe- 
tence. 

Tom Castleton winced a good deal to find 
Clara becoming so intimate with Alfs rela- 
tions. He tried to invent a way for having 
Clara visit his mother, but no natural expe- 
dient presented. How he wished he had a 
sister, a young aunt, or even a second or 
third cousin, to whose house Clara might go. 
He had to bear with his unlucky situation^ 
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but tried his best to make up for it when he 
and Clara met, by the most extraordinary- 
devotion which a youngster could be capable 
of. I am inclined to think he overdid the 
matter, but I will not venture a positive 
judgment. 

If we pay a visit to the Bound Hill 
Academy we shall find things moving very 
pleasantly. 

Tom and Alf are nearly through the pre- 
paratory course. They have mastered Virgil 
and Sallust, and the orations of Cicero, and 
are famiUar with the best extracts from the 
Greek prose writers and poets. They have 
already a very thorough English educa- 
tion. A happy life they have led. Close 
friends, apparently, more attentive than 
brothers. At least, much more intimate. 

It is true, there is one thing which sepa- 
rates them absolutely. There is the more 
reaHty in this, because it is never alluded to 
nor even acknowledged. 

When Tom and Alf came to Round Hill, 
their joint attentions to **Miss Digby '' 
ceased. Yes, they call her Miss Digby now. 
Only think of it. Our little Clara. Thirteen 
years old, and no longer " Clara " to these 
joung gentlemen. 
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She, nearly fiill-grown, quite understood 
the state of affairs. Nothing could be 
more judicious than her bearing toward the 
two. 

Every word, every look of hers was 
watched for and cherished by them both, for- 
ever to be remembered. Forever; that is 
the word *' which hath been and must be ;" 
forever. 

Now nothing of this was on the surface. 
Tom and Alf knew very well what was in the 
other's heart ; what was seething and burn- 
ing there, ready to burst. Doubt, jealousy, 
pangs not of imrequited, but uncertain love. 
Why need I describe these, when you, your- 
self, reader, know by experience all about 
them ? " 

I repeat, notwithstanding this, Tom and 
Alf were true and loyal jfriends, and very 
happy in their intimacy. 

Tom was the more dreamy, the more 
sentimental and romantic. Alf never lost 
the touch of worldly wisdom which his 
father's discourse, when quite small, had 
produced. Tom could never acquire it, and 
he looked on Alf's superior knowledge in 
this regard as something marvellous. As 
Tom really had no occasion to employ this 

VOL. I. Vi 
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world's crafty Alf for the time had no prac- 
tical advantage, but everybody said that Alf 
was the lad to work his way through life, 
and that Tom would not be up to its rough- 
aiid-tumble. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

HOW THE EEOTOB OF THE OHTJBOH OF THE APOS- 
TOLIC SUCCESSION BECAME BECTOE OF THE 
CHUEOH OF THE MIEACULOUS PRESENCE. 

The Rev. Croton Ellswortli was getting on 
triumphantly in his charge. 

The sanctity of this clerical gentleman, 
as exhibited in the strictest attention to forms 
and ceremonies, attracted the notice of the 
faithful, far and near. The Church of the 
Apostolic Succession was pointed to as a 
*^ model," and Scotenskopft became a Mecca 
on a small scale — that is, in the summer 
season ; for those excruciating high-church 
people who claim to be of greater antiquity 
than the Roman CathoHcs themselves, and 
who admired the happy power of adaptability 
of the Reverend Croton in " restoring " 
various attractive forms to the daily increas- 
ing church ceremonies. 
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Meantime it was avowed — ^but I think this 
was by some maUcious people, no true friends 
of that gentleman — that arrangements were 
actually perfected for a confessional, attend- 
ance on which was by no means " enjoined," 
but which was "recommended" to young 
people as a " means of grace." Further, 
these same malicious people declared the 
Reverend Croton actually waited on stated 
days in his channing little "study," to 
receive "voluntary confessions." 

I hesitate to second these statements, 
since I am not absolutely certain they are 
authentic. 

One very important improvement he cer- 
tainly did effect. We all know that in repeat- 
ing what is called the "Apostles' Creed," it 
is customary to bow reverently at the mention 
of the first two persons of the Trinity. It 
became observable that the young ladies of 
this church, instead of a simple inclination, 
substituted a most profound and graceful 
•courtesy, precisely similar to the one used 
in commencing the fascinating dance known 
as the " Lancers." The young men followed 
suit, so that a stranger, entering at the par- 
ticular moment, might reasonably doubt 
the precise character of the place. 
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The cliurcli music was superb. The finest 
airs from L'Africaine, Crispino, The Barber, 
Traviata, Trovatore, and other favourite 
operas, were introduced, after being properly 
" adapted." 

It was indeed delightful to attend the 
ministration at Scotenskopft. The service 
was so charmingly impressive, and the ser- 
mon was so short. 

- The tasteful edifice was crowded to reple- 
tion those lovely, balmy, summer days. Fas- 
cinating young women with their handsome 
beaux dressed in the extreme of fashion^ 
beautifiil equipages admirably appointed, 
together with the numerous exquisite but in- 
describable surroundings, shed over the Sab- 
bath scenes an air of elegant and refinedluxury. 

The Miss Marlinspikes, ancient though 
they had now become, were in their glory. 

As for the Reverend Croton, what did he 
not feel ? He surveyed the whole within 
and without with a sense of the most com- 
placent satisfaction. His cup was full, and 
ready to overflow. 

All things mundane must have an end. 
" Mortal's chief foe," says the great Germaur 
" is security." 
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In the midst of the victories of the Bev. 
Croton Ellsworth, when, indeed, there seemed 
no possibility of any check to his triumphant 
career, a speck appeared on the horizon — a 
mere speck, scarcely, indeed, so much as a 
speck, but it was the cause of his quitting 
Scotenskopft ! 

. " A fly sent on God's errand,'' says an old 
divine, " can do the work of death as well as 
the executioner." Great results come pro- 
verbially from causes which appear diminu- 
tive. So it was that a very insignificant 
tinker served to turn the destinies of the 
Reverend Croton. 

Barnabas Low was a native of Tonkers. 
He was apprenticed to a tinsmith, who was 
also a worker in sheet-iron, till he was one- 
and-twenty, when, to satisfy his craving for 
adventure, he turned sailor. In this capacity 
he led a reckless devil-may-care life for many 
years, in which he roved the watery world 
many times over. 

At the age of forty, Barnabas began to tire 
of his wandering, unsettled life, especially 
after visiting his native town one summer, 
where he found that an old sweetheart, of 
whom, when apprentice to the tinsmith, he 
was very fond, still remained single and con- 
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stant to her first love. Barnabas took a 
resolution. He knocked off going to sea, was 
spliced to his old flame, and commenced in- 
dustaiously the trade of a tinker, which his 
former apprenticeship perfectly qualified him 
for undertaking. 

On a narrow lane, at the extremity of the 
parsonage-grounds, which covered nearly 
three acres, was a decayed old building, of 
revolutionary date. It was separated fi:*om 
the parsonage by a thick copse, so that its 
dilapidated appearance was not unpleasantly 
visible to the inmates of the former. 

Barnabas Low obtained permission to 
occupy this spot, and moved in with his wife, 
a scanty supply of furniture, and his tools of 
trade. He soon found plenty to do, in mend* 
ing the leaky pots and kettles and saucepans 
of the neighbourhood. He and his wife were 
a cheerfiil, happy couple, and industrious 
withal. 

Since the Church of the Apostolic Suc- 
cession was so near, they thought they could 
not do better than attend it. They used to 
go, accordingly, and were assigned seats at 
the end of the left gallery, in a Uttle place 
fenced off for a coloured [family and a few 
very poor people. 
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I do not know of my own knowledge that 
Barnabas Low got from the rectory any jobs 
in his line. I have no doubt he did, however, 
but it does not distinctly appear that it 
brought him ever in personal contact with 
the Rector. 

One pleasant afternoon, the latter part 
of September — it was about sunset — the 
Reverend Croton Ellsworth was standing in 
the open air, leaning against the neat paUng 
which surrounded his grounds. 

He was enjoying the dolce far niente of his 
situation to the fullest degree. He had just 
made up his mind to preach a couple of old 
sermons the following Sunday, and the idea 
gave an additional expression of freedom 
from all earthly care to the reverend gentle- 
man's features. The soft haze of a Septem- 
ber day had, too, its tranquillizing effect. I 
wish I could present him to you in tableau 
just as he stood with his surroundings. 

Two very pretty young women had been 
conversing on the piazza with Mrs. Ellsworth, 
and now advanced to pass through the gate. 
Some very pleasant words were exchanged, 
while the young neophytes looked adoration 
in the face of their confessor as they tripped 
out. 
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Croton Ellswortli followed them with 
dreamy eyes. His soul began to glow with 
complacency. He glanced around his well- 
kept grounds. He surveyed the handsome 
church edifice. " Is not this great Babylon 
that I have built ?" he felt to himself. 

It was the supreme moment unalloyed — 
the last he ever experienced at Scotenskopft ! 

" Can you tell me where hereabouts Bar- 
nabas Low is anchored?'' 

Croton Ellsworth turned, and saw stand- 
ing before him a large, rough-looking man, 
with very broad shoulders, a grisly beard, 
and thick grey hair, which curled closely in 
his neck. He was dressed in sailors' garb, 
and wore a tarpaulin on his head. 

Croton .was startled by this sudden appa- 
rition, but he was not easily thrown off his 
guard. He scrutinized the speaker closely, 
and could discover nothing dangerous in his 
countenance, which was, all things considered, 
an open one. He ventured, therefore, to put 
on aU his dignity. 

He looked majestically in the man's face, 
and said, " What ? " 

" I was asking the bearings of Barnabas 
Low, who, they tell me, is moored a little to 
leeward of this, but I am blessed if it is in 
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sight on this tack. What course shall I lay ?' ' 
he continued, seeing the other did not speak. 

" I can give you no information, my man. 
I know no such person," responded the Rev. 
Croton EUsworth, stiffly. 

" Are you a priest ?" demanded the sailor, 
bluntly. 

"lam." 

" And you undertake to show people the 
road to heaven, and don't know the way to 
your nearest neighbour, " exclaimed the 
stranger, in a tone so free and easy that 
Croton felt alarmed. 

The man meantime did not stir. * 

" You had better pass on," said Croton. 

** Why ?" asked the sailor. 

"Because it is not agreeable to me for 
you to stay any longer on my premises." 

"Tour premises ! The highway is as 
free as a watercourse. You must be a d — d 
fool 1" 

" Man ! " exclaimed Croton, with solemn 
emphasis, " if you do not leave here instantly, 
I will have you retooved." 

" Have me removed ! " said the 'other, 
laughing, as if struck with the ridiculousness 
of the idea. " Pray, who is to do it ? Suppose, 
now," he added, coming up still closer to the 
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fence, " I say, suppose I should make up my 
mind to go in and see your wife and children, 
who is to prevent me ? '' 

Croton was now thoroughly alarmed. He 
cast his eyes up the street. Be saw two men 
walking toward him. They were his parish- 
ioners. Here was relief almost immediate. 

The sailor saw him looking, and seemed 
to understand what was passing in his mind. 
" Come, now," he said, "you don't answer?" 

" I will answer you presently," returned 
Croton, growing bolder. 

" So you think I had better not go in?" 
continued the sailor, in a tantahzing tone. 

"Move on, instantly, or I put you in 
custody." 

The two men wefe getting near. 

" Why, don't you know me, Crote ? By 

, I don't believe the fellow is shamming, 

after all. You didn't know Reub, that's a 
fact." 

Croton EUsworth turned pale. For onoe 
he exhibited this show of emotion. What 
could it be ? The two persons came up and 
passed unheeded. He seized on the paling 
for support. The sailor stood looking at him 
with an expression of intense contempt. 

" Shall I go in ?" he asked. 
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" No, Eeuben, no. I can't have you come 
in. The house is fiill — ^Mends from New 
York. Besides, my wife doesn't know — 
doesn't know " 

" That you have such a rough customer 
for a brother, eh, whom you are ashamed to 
own. Well, Crete, it's Uke you. I suppose 
you are afraid I'll tell about your lark with 
Sally Jenkens — a d — d shame it was, too. 
Crete," he continued, with a knowing wink, 
" you are the same cunning coon you always 
was — ha — ha — ^ha — ^ha — saw it when those 
pretty girls came out." 

" Reuben, how can you go on so ? Do 
you never think of God, and judgment, and 
eternity ? " 

" Don't come your cant over me. Any- 
thing but that. What do you know 
about God, and judgment, and eternity ? 
Tou were bom a hypocrite, Crete, and 
a hypocrite you are, and always will 
be." 

"Tou are a bold blasphemer." 

" What do you care what I am ? Just 
drop that sort of thing, and tell me where I 
can find my shipmate." 

"I will inquire of the servants; stay 
where you are tiU I return.' 



55 
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Croton Bllswortli came speedily back with 
the desired information. 

** Croton," said the sailor, in a less rude 
tone than he had previously used, " Croton, 
how is mother ?" 

" She is well, I presume, " said the 
clergyman, hesitatingly. 

"You presume r^ exclaimed his brother. 
"Don't you know? When did you hear 
from her ?" 

" It is some considerable time." 

" When ?" 

" I think last Spring." 

" Don't you help her any ?" 

" I do all I can aflford to " 

" Which is devilish small rations, I'll be 
bound," interrupted Keuben. " Confess, 
Crete, you have not sent her a stiver for six 
months." 

The other was silent. 

"Nor for a year." 

" You are mistaken," said Croton Ells- 
worth, promptly. 

" You see, Crete, I am a reprobate — a 
swearing, drinking, ungodly reprobate. You 
are a saint — one of the oily, unguentum kind. 
Now listen to me. When I shipped on my 
three years' cruise, I entered on the articles. 
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* three fourths of wages to be paid to the old 
woman/ The rest was enough for toggery 
and tobacco ; as for grog, no use for it on 
board. Good day. 1*11 call on you again 
some time, and see my sweet Kttle nephews 
and nieees." 

He disappeared round the comer, and 
pursued his way along the lane, leaving the 
clergyman in a state of mind quite inde- 
scribable. 

" Who is that very rude-looking creature, 
that Croton talks so long with ?" asked one 
of the Miss Marlinspikes of his wife. 

" I am sure I cannot imagine." 

At this moment Croton entered. He 
looked pale and disturbed. The question was 
repeated. 

"Oh, only a sailor; a very interesting 
man — an extremely interesting and instructive 
person. He has lately returned from the 
Sandwich Islands." 

" We were wondering what could detain 
you so long, conversing with such a horrid- 
looking wretch," said the other Miss Mar- 
linspike. 

" He swore at pa dreadfully," cried a little 
Ellsworth, who had been rolling his hoop in 
the vicinity. 
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" Oh, you are mistaken, my son. 
•* No, I am not. I heard him say : 



"Hush, you are too small to under- 
stand " 

Here tea was announced. 

The sailor, meantime, walked slowly on, 
till he came opposite the dwelling of Barnabas 
Low. Here he stopped, and shouted three 
times at the top of his voice, ***Ship ahoy 1 " 
so loud, indeed, that the clergyman, who" 
heard it distinctly, feared that it would excite 
the attention of the Miss Marlinspikes to the 
strange conduct of the missionary sailor from 
the Sandwich Islands ! 

The tinker was in the act of putting the 
finishing touch to a large kettle which was 
undergoing important repairs, but on hearing 
the hail, he threw it aside, and rushed to the 
door. 

" Ship ahoy ! " he bellowed in return. 
" What ship is that ? " 

" An old messmate off a cruise," was the 
answer. • 

Without more ceremony the two came to- 
gether, and embraced heartily, sailor fashion. 
The wife was despatched to procure a bottle 
of whiskey and something extra for supper. 
In short, it took a good week of the tinker's 
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earnings to fiimisli the night's entertainment. 
The scene became very uproarious. I have 
no doubt the mad fellows made the greater 
noise, because they were so near the par- 
sonage. Croton heard them and trembled, 
lest later in the night they might, or at least 
his brother might, come reeling to his house 
and demand admittance. 

No jolly * tars ever had a jolKer time. 
Barnabas Low's wife went oflF to bed early, 
and left them to their frolic. She was no 
shrew, and Barnabas was a good husband in 
the main. So she kept her temper, resolv- 
ing to indulge him. 

The revel at last came to an end. Keuben 
turned in, or rather on, the spare bed, with 
orders to the imaginary watch on deck to call 
him at eight bells (four o'clock). I suppose 
it was the force of habit which made him 
turn out at that hour. It is a fact, however, 
that he did so. 

After having recourse to the pump for an 
extra ablution, he left the house, and, laying 
his course southward, went on his way. 

Croton Ellsworth did not sleep a wink 
that night. He was troubled in spirit. He 
could hear the noise of the carouse, and 
dreaded lest — he knew not what. 
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Why was the reverend gentleman so dis- 
comforted ? It was because lie had in his 
nature nothing genuine. His life was a cheat, 
and he feared anything which could raise a 
question about it. It was not that he had a 
rough sailor for a brother, or a drunken sailor, 
it may be ; it was what that sailor knew about 
him, and what he might tell. 

Before Keuben he was ** Orote," nothing 
but *' Crete." Reuben despised him, and did 
not attempt to conceal it. If he should take 
up his quarters with the tinker ! What a 
scandal ! What could be done ? Sometimes 
he thought he would denounce Keuben as an 
impostor, but he dreaded the force of his 
sarcasm, and he dreaded the truth. 

" I shall never enjoy another moment 
here," he said, turning uneasily in bed. 

It was at last daylight. Oroton rose, and 
paced up and down the room. He looked 
from the window. A man was walking past. 
He recognized him. " He is going to quit 
the place, I do believe," exclaimed Oroton. 
It was a temporary relief, only temporary. 
He might come back any day. 

All this time the reprobate, as his brother 
called him, was on his way to see the " old 
woman," his mother, quite unconscious of 

VOL. I. vv 
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the disturbance lie had created in the breast 
of the divine* 

The fact ia^ the encounter was by mere 
chance. He was told that Barnabas Low 
Uved next to the parsonage^ and inquiring 
there, he had run against Croton. There 
was not the least danger of his returning to 
annoy him. He felt only contempt for him, 
which would lead him really to give Crete as 
wide a berth as possible. 

The latter did not know this. He felt 
there was no longer any peace for him at 
Scotenskopft. He determined on seizing the 
first favourable opportunity to remove from 
the place to New York. In New York police- 
men were abundant, and locks-up close at 
hand. 

Circumstances favoured our clerical hero. 
A schism had occurred in one of the largest 
and most, important churches in the city. 
The Rector, a man of elevated character and 
strong will, was entirely opposed to what he 
called the extravagances which had begun 
to be introduced, and which savoured, as he 
maintained, of a return to the forms of the 
Church of Rome, while he himself was striv- 
ing to diminish them, and to introduce a 
greater hberaUty in the Chiu:ch. 
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It would seem his zeal carried him too 
far. He was on one occasion so imprudent 
as to in some way recognize a IS^Iethodist 
clergyman as a brother in Christ, a co-worker 
in the field of their common Master, and treat 
him accordingly. 

Then what an uproar 1 What a hubbub ! 
You would have thought the world was com- 
ing to an end. The whole Church was in 
jeopardy. The refractory Rector must be 
dealt with. To recognize one on whom con- 
secrated hands had not been laid ! 

The Reverend Croton Ellsworth espoused 
with zeal the cause of High Church. So 
great was his holy fervour in this regard, that 
he soon became the leader of the movement 
against the refractory Rector. He preached, 
he laboured, he thundered, he wrote, he 
printed, he published. His admirers called 
him the new Apostle of the Faithful ! 

I need not go further in the story. The 
newspapers were full of it, and you all read 
them. The result was, the Rector's church 
was divided. The high superfine excruciat- 
ing churchmen and churchwomen quitted 
the old sanctuary, and going up above For- 
tieth Street, built a magnificent edifice ; and 
within six months after the advent of the 
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sailor to Scotenskopft, his reverend brother 
was called to its charge. 

The church was named by him " The 
Church of the Miraculous Presence," in 
token, as he said, of the manifest and visible 
interposition of Providence in his behalf, 
when he was greatly cast down and dis- 
comfited. 

It is now that the career of the Keverend 
Oroton Ellsworth really opens. He soon dis- 
covered that his sojourn at Scotenskopft was 
merely his noviciate. He wondered how it 
could have so long contented him. In the 
metropohs he found every appliance suitable 
to his hand for advancing his schemes for 
the prosperity of his charge. 

Prosperity ! 

What the Church of the Apostolic Suc- 
cession was in a small way, the Church of 
the Miraculous Presence became on a large, 
extended, and amphfied scale. 

Wealth, beauty, fashion, parade, dress, 
ostentation — in short, everything intensified 
that the round earth affords to feed human 
vanity and to help put off all thought of a 
something ofter — were clustered in and 
around the consecrated walls of this new 
temple. 
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He had no fear of Reuben now. Let him 
once appear! The police would do their 
duty, and the impostor be sent up without 
ceremony. 

And his mother ? 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

GBEAT CHANGES WHEN LEAST EXPECTED. 

The time came at last for Tom and Alf to 
quit the academy. They were to enjoy a 
four weeks' vacation, and then enter college. 
Dr. Castleton was a graduate of Dartmouth — 
old Dartmouth, as her loving sons call her — 
and Tom was, of course, to go there. Mr. 
Ferris, who was Alf s guardian, was glad to 
take the Doctor's suggestion ; and it had 
long been decided that the young fellows 
were not to be separated when they should 
leave school. 

The auspicious day arrived ! It was the 
sixth of September. Tom never forgot the 
date. Every preparation had been made, and 
at eight o'clock in the morning the two 
entered the train which, passing New Haven, 
takes it course up the valley of the Connec- 
ticut river — the loveliest valley, I think, in 
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the world; certainly the loveliest I ever 
beheld. 

It was the happiest day of their lives. 
Youth, health, intellectual appreciation, with- 
out any care, without any gloom of the past ; 
all hopefulness, not one single foreboding. 

And down deep in the heart of each was 
cherished the idea of Clara Digby ; secretly 
and most sacredly cherished, creating a sen- 
timent which softens the rough edges of rude 
and boisterous youth, softens without repress- 
ing or impairing its incipient manhood. 

It was sunset before the train reached the 
Dartmouth station. What a commotion! 
A hundred young fellows, at least, poured 
from the cars, and put every species of rolling 
craft in requisition for conveying trunks, and 
packages, and luggage of all desmptions into 
the town. 

What a scene in itself! How much at 
home, and how independent and assuming the 
students appeared ! The Freshmen of the 
previous year, returned as Sophomores, looked 
with a lofty and complacent air on the trem- 
bling candidates for admission to the class 
they had just left. 

Our two friends kept together, and re- 
sisted the suggestion made by a wicked Soph 
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to follow him, as lie would, by his interest 
with one of the professors, whom he knew 
particularly well, have them examined that 
very evening, and thus save them a day's un- 
happy suspense. 

We who are in the secret know that the 
Soph wanted to "rig" an examination with 
pseudo professors, and so "roast" these boys 
that they would be ready to depart for home 
in disgust the very next morning. 

The next day Tom and Alf rose early, and, 
to prevent mistakes of any kind, called on 
the President for information, and ascertained 
the exact course to pursue. By three o'clock 
of the same day they had been examined, and 
had passed triumphantly from Poenes into 
actual Freshmen. 

They had now to secure a room and a 
boarding-place. Alf took the lead. After a 
good deal of careful inquiry, a furnished room 
was selected, which faced the south, and com- 
manded a magnificent view of Ascutney 
Mountain. If they preferred, they could 
board in the house. This they concluded to 
do, at least for the first term. 

Having settled themselves to their satis- 
faction, they walked about the grounds, 
watching the movements of the students, and 
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looking through the College buildings. Then 
they went over to the station to see the train 
come in, and fresh students come from it. 
Having passed muster themselves, they could 
in their turn regard the movements of the 
new comers with composure. 

They submitted to be electioneered for 
the secret societies by a bland and mildly- 
dignified Senior, who accosted them on their 
way back with entire respect and considera- 
tion. It ended in Tom and Alf being asked 
to take some oysters and ice-cream, which 
invitation they saw no reason to decline, 
especially as the Senior claimed to have a wish 
to explain the merits of each Society, while 
he frankly admitted he hoped ultimately to 
induce them to join his own. Our New York 
lads rose from the repast without absolutely 
committing themselves, promising, however, 
to see their new friend the following 
day. 

They retired to rest contented. They had 
passed a good examination, and were com- 
fortably settled. The next morning the col- 
lege-bell would ring for prayers ; and at eleven 
o'clock the class would meet in the recitation 
room for the first time. 

The day dawned brightly. The students 
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mustered in the chapel in full force. What a 
fascination to Tom and Alf! HowdiflFerent 
from a school ! 

It could not be later than ten. The two 
were in their room overhauling their books, 
and putting things in order. 

There was a sharp knock at the door. It 
was opened before a response could be 
given. 

" Alfred Du Barry I "exclaimed the mes- 
senger in a quick tone. 

" All right," said Alf. 

A sealed envelope was delivered to him, 
and the man departed. 

The two looked at each other in alarm. 

" It is a telegram," said Tom. 

Alf said nothing. 

"Why don't you open it ?" asked Tom. 

Alf tore off the envelope, looked a 
moment at the despatch, and turned deadly 
pale. 

" What is it ?" gasped Tom. 

Alf handed him the paper. 

*^ Return to New York by first train. Im- 
portantf not alarming. " Feeeis." 

The two stood and looked at each other 
in blank dismay. 
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" It is a sell, I do believe," exclaimed Alf, 
in a relieved tone. 

** I do not think so," returned Tom. " It 
would be too serious a joke for any one to 
undertake/' 

" No more serious than the examination 
trick they tried on us," said Alf. 

** The quickest way to settle the question 
is to go to the telegraph office," suggested 
Tom ; to which Alf assented, and they took 
their way a little distance up the street, and 
made inquiry at the proper place. 

There was no mistake about it. The 
telegram was genuine. 

Slowly the friends retraced their steps. 
The bell rung for the first eleven o'clock 
meeting of the class — a meeting they had 
looked forward to with so much interest ; but 
the summons was unheeded. 

Once more in their room, the mysterious 
message was subjected to severe scrutiny, as 
if some explanation could be extracted fi:om 
the paper. I pass over the comments, the 
surmises, the protracted conversation, which 
began and ended in nothing. 

"You must go, Alf," said Tom; "that 
is all there is of it. You must go, and in 
half an hour. The sooner you go, the sooner 
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you can be back. I will take good care of 
every tlimg till you return." 

Alf reluctantly assented to the wisdom of 
the advice, and, taking a small bag in his 
hand, accompanied by his friend, started for 
the station. There was no time to lose. The 
train came thundering along the valley, and 
was at the stopping-place almost as soon as 
they. 

Not a word had been spoken on the way. 
Tom seized Alf s hand, and exclaimed, " Mind, 
now, what I say. You will be in New York 
to-night. Telegraph me the first thing to- 
morrow morning, and write me the same 
day.'' 

"Positively," emphasized Alf, return- 
ing Tom's grasp as he jumped into the 
car. 

The train was ofi*. Tom remained watching 
it, exchanging signals with Alf, who leaned 
out of the window, waving his handkerchief, 
till it was lost sight of around a curve in the 

road. 

Tom did not know what to do. At length 
it occurred to him to go in the recitation 
room, late as it was, at least to take his seat 
and come out with the rest. It would make 
matters less strange, and he accordingly did 
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SO. All eyes were turned on him as lie 
entered, and it was quite a formidable affair 
to walk the length of the hall. He was very- 
glad, however, that he did go in, and he 
made several acquaintances among his class- 
mates. 

The morning came, the day wore gra- 
dually away, it was late in the afternoon — no 
telegram. 

Tom still later went to the office to inquire. 
None had arrived there for him. 

The next day came, and with it the New 
York mail of the preceding evening. No 
letter ! What did it mean ; what could it 
mean? 

A week went round, and not a word from 
Alf. Letters reached Tom from home, but 
no allusion was made to his return to New 
York. 

There are disappointments, apparently 
petty and unimportant, which, when we 
are young, go straight to the heart, and 
produce in one way or another a lasting 
influence. 

Here was one. 

I do not exaggerate in telUng how much 
the apparent neglect of his most intimate 
friend touched Tom. It made him literally 
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ill. He attempted during that iinliappy week 
to pay proper attention to studies. It was 
impossible. He had experienced his first 
doubt of friendship, and it sickened him of 
everything. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE WILL. 

While Tom is suffering in tihos maimer, £ 

return to Alf ; or rather, going a little further 
back, I will give an explanation of the tele- 
gram which has produced so much disturb- 
ance, and which has inrerrupted my history 
just in time perhaps to reheve it from the 
charge of dulness and platitude. 

In order to spring this Httle sensation- 
trap the more successfully on the reader, I 
confess I purposely omitted to state, when 
giving an account of the Du Barry family, 
that old Du Barry had a sister two years older 
than himself, with whom he quarrelled be- 
cause she would not give him the charge of 
the little fortune — about ten thousand dol- 
lars — ^which her grandmother had specially 
bequeathed to her. This act of indepen-^ 
dence was the cause of severing all com- 
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munication between her and her brother's 
family. 

Time passed, and found the lady still single. 
She never married. A few days before this 
she had accompanied some friends across the 
Atlantic, who were going to educate their 
children abroad, and had taken up her abode 
with them, in a quiet town in South Germany, 
where were some excellent schools, and where 
her small income supported her with more 
comfort than at home, and where she died. 

The news of the decease of Miss Du 
Barry had reached New York several weeks 
previous to Alf's leaving for college. As he 
had scarcely ever seen his aunt, the intelli- 
gence affected him but little. Now, however, 
there appeared an appendix, which was to 
affect him a great deal. 

Miss Du Barry left a will, which was exe- 
cuted in due form of law. A copy of this 
will had now arrived. It was sent to Mr. 
Ferris. As usual with documents of the 
kind, it was very verbose ; but I will present 
the material part of it. 

After disposing of a few trifling legacies, 
the testatrix went into a rambling disquisition 
on tbe greater facilities for education in Ger- 
many than elsewhere, and on the superiority 
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of the schools of that country over those of 
the United States. ' Then came the expres- 
sion of her earnest wish that her nephew, 
Alfred Du Barry, should become thoroughly 
educated and accomplished. 

" And to this end/' continued the testa- 
trix, " all the rest, residue, and remainder of 
my estate, real, personal, and mixed of every 
name and kind whatsoever, and wherever 
situate, I give, devise, and bequeath unto 
Alexander Sterritt, Esq., of the city, county, 
and State of New York, one of the United 
States of North America, Gentleman. 

" In TRUST, nevertheless, to safely invest 
the same, and to keep the same securely in- 
vested, and to pay over the net proceeds 
thereof, after deducting a reasonable compen- 
sation for the execution of his trust, semi- 
annually,, or oftener, if practicable, to my 
said nephew, Alfred Du Barry, of the said 
city of New York, son of my late brother, 
Henry R. S. T. Du Barry, late of said city of 
New York, Gentleman. 

"But, nevertheless, only on the condition 
following, that is to say, that the said Alfred 
Du Barry shall, within three weeks after 
receiving notice of this my last will and tes- 
tament, leave the United States and proceed 

TOL. I. Vi» 
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to Germany, in Europe, &€ the purpose of 
completing hia education, and shaU remain in 
Europe^ with this intent, aad for this purpose, 
for at least six 3rears after his arrival therew 

'' While I do not limit mj said nephew to 
Germanj alone, it is my advice and request 
that he shall spend the principal part of his 
time there, at such schools and xmiversities 
as he shall be advised are best, by competent 
persons, whom I hope he wiU consult. 

'' But if my said nephew shall not accept 
and carry out the conditions aforesaid, by 
which only he is to receive any benefit under 
the trust hereby created in this my last will 
and testament, or if he shall at any time fail, 
or neglect to comply with or fiilfil the condi- 
tions thereof, then, and in that case, I order 
the said Alexander Sterritt," etc., etc., etc. 

These and-so-forths represent several 
pages of foolscap, and provided for the divi- 
sion of the deceased's small estate among 
several charitable institutions of her own 
country, in the contingency aforesaid. 

If the terms of the will should be com- 
plied with by her nephew, then, at the end of 
six years, the principal invested by the trustee 
was to be paid over to him for his benefit and 
behoof for ever. 
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Another clause provided for the payment 
of five hundred dollars for expenses of the 
voyage. 

The copy of the will reached New York 
the very morning Tom and Alf set out for 
Dartmouth. It produced a great sensation 
in the households of Mr. Henry Ferris and 
Mr. Adolphus Drinker respectively ; for Alf 
was a great favourite not only with his sister, 
but with his aunt : she had no boys of her 
own ; and both were exceedingly stirred up 
on this occasion. 

And here came the first important differ- 
ence of opinion between Mr. Ferris and his 
wife. 

She, good woman, had been in the habit 
of coinciding with her husband on all matters 
of serious import. But when, after reading 
the wiU aloud at the breakfast table, Mr. 
Ferris tossed it lightly aside with the excla- 
mation of "Nonsense !" Mrs. Ferris ventured 
to ask him what he meant. 

"Just that, my dear,'* was the reply. 

" But what is it you call nonsense ?" 

" This will.'' 

" On the contrary, I think it is anything 
but nonsense. I think we ought to feel very 
happy on Alf's account." 
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Mr. Ferris looked up as if snr- 
prised« 

"You do not suppose I will consent to 
AlTs touching the money on those terms ?" 
he said. 

"Not consent? why, Heniy, what can 
you mean P' exclaimed his wife. 

'^ I mean that it would be the ruin of the 
boy.'' 

** I do not at all agree with you. On the 
contrary, I think it will be the making of 
him." 

For once Mr. Ferris, amiable as he gene- 
rally was, became angry. For once the for- 
bearing and considerate Mrs. Ferris also got 
angry. 

^' I shall see what Maria says," she ex- 
claimed. 

"You had better ask Drinker what he 
says," retorted Mr. Ferris. " K he is half 
the man I take him to be, he will speak out 
plain enough." 

" After all," retorted Mrs. Ferris, " it 
does not concern either of you. I really 
don't see why you undertake to meddle with 
the matter." 

" You did not see things in just that light 
a few days ago," replied Mr. Ferris, " when 
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you and Maria were so anxious Alf should go 
to college." 

" Now, Mr. Ferris, I consider such an 
allusion mean-spirited, and I will not endure 
it," and she began, of course, to cry. 

He was really a kind, judicious, conside- 
rate man, and, like most husbands, he could 
not withstand his wife's tears. 

** I am sorry, Eliza, if I have hurt your 
feehngs," he said. ^' Let us drop the subject 
for to-day. Meantime, talk with Maria 
about it, and to-morrow we will discuss it 
calmly." 

Mrs. Ferris dried her tears, and having 
gained a certain advantage in the controversy, 
was quite content to accept the proposed 
terms. 

As a matter of course, Maria and she 
agreed exactly about what was best for Alf, 
namely, that it would be "perfectly splendid" 
for him to go abroad at his age and stay six 
years. 

" Just think of it," cried Maria, " he will 
be a man grown when he comes back, and so 
accomplished! How can your husband 
object ?" 

" Men are so queer, sometimes," replied 
Mrs. Ferris. 
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" Queer ? do you think so ? I am sure 
Adolphus is never queer/' said Mrs. Drinker. 
" I will warrant you lie will agree with us.'* 

She was right. When Mr. .Drinker's 
opinion was asked, he answered in a careless, 
off-hand way, that he thought it a first-rate 
chance on no account to be lost. In fact, he 
would like somebody to give him the option 
of six years in Europe and all bills paid. He 
rather thought it would not take him long 
to decide. 

Mr. Ferris made no effort to stay the tide 
of opinion after first stating to his wife fully 
his reasons for not wishing Alf to accept the 
provisions of the will. 

" AAer all," he said, " it is for him to 
decide. He shall return here at once. I will 
do my duty by teUing him what I think. 
The rest of you can say what you like ; then 
fet him make up his mind." 

Alf was accordingly telegraphed to return, 
and you now are acquainted with the cause of 
the mysterious despatch. 

When, on coming to the house late at 
night, Alf was informed by his aunt, who was 
sitting up to receive him, of the sudden turn 
in his fortunes, she was greatly chagrined to 
find he did not share her enthusiasm, but, on 
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the contrary, exhibited signs of dissatisfac- 
tion and disgust. 

He had no desire to go to Europe. What 
would he do for six years away from home ? 
He had entered college, and wished to go 
through. What would Tom say, should he 
quit him ? He would not listen to it. 

His aunt bore with this patiently. . The 
first shock over, she went on to exhibit the 
bright prospects of the career now open to 
him — a career that every one would envy. 
She contrasted the extraordinary advantages 
of a German University over the petty col- 
leges of our own land. She spoke of what 
was due to the memory of his deceased aunt 
—her own dear sister- and how wicked it 
would be to madly throw away even a small 
independence, and so on, and so on, till poor 
Alf became quite bewildered. 

He retired, but not to rest. He did not 
sleep a wink that night. Youth began to 
assert its quaUty. The idea of foreign travel, 
romantic adventure, a new life, independence, 
untried scenes, the ocean, the Alps, London, 
Payis, Munich, Vienna ! 

On the other side, his school-days 
finished; his college course just begun — 
Clara Digby I 
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Clara Diffby — ^that made his heart beat. 
Yet something whispered to him, he would 
lose nothing in that quarter by going ; some- 
thing told him he would be the more interest- 
ing in her eyes for quitting his native land, 
quitting it suddenly ! 

Alf rose early, nervous, excited, unde- 
cided. His uncle was the first one he saw. 
Mr. Ferris had always treated him as a 
blood-relation, indeed, as a son. 

He took the advantage of a half hour 
before the family assembled, to give his 
opinion on the present crisis. His view was, 
that a six years' life abroad would unfit Alf 
for his career as an American, and that the 
petty fortune of ten thousand dollars 
acquired by such a sacrifice would do him 
more harm than good. It would destroy 
his self-reliance and impair his man- 
hood. 

Mr. Ferris concluded by asking Alf to 
think seriously of what he said. The latter 
was profoundly affected. For the moment 
all his European pictures vanished. He 
would reject the terms of the will emphati- 
cally. 

Breakfast was announced. After it was 
disposed of, Mr. Ferris went to his counting- 
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room, and left Alf to his aunt and sister who 
soon came in. 

By night his destiny was decided. He 
did not know it exactly. But the women, 
having made up their minds that he should 
go, took measures accordingly. Mr. Ferris 
had given his advice and left Alf to decide 
without further interference on his part, so 
they had a clear field to themselves. 

It was not till a week had passed, how- 
ever, that Alf had the courage to announce 
to his uncle that he had decided to accept the 
bequest and leave the country. That gentle- 
man heard the decision with considerable 
emotion. 

" I am very sorry, Alf.'' It was all he 
said, and the subject was dropped. 

There was no time to be lost. Should Alf 
go himself, and take leave of his firiend, or 
should he, as his aunt suggested, write Tom 
to send back his luggage, and save a two 
days' journey ? 

He would go. Nothing should prevent it. 
On this point he was firm. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



SEPAEATION. 



Eight days had passed. Tom was becoming 
tolerably familiar with the college routine. 
He studied his lessons carefiilly. He came 
and went like the rest. But it was 
mechanical only. He was stupefied: all 
the time in a maze. He could rouse him- 
self to no real interest in anything what- 
ever. 

He had at last written to Alf a single 
word, taking it forgranted as a salvo to his 
pride, that Alfs supposed communication to 
him had miscarried. 

No answer came. 

Now it happened that every time Tom 
passed into his room, his eyes fell on Alfs 
large trunk, which stood exactly opposite the 
door as he opened it. 

Whenever he saw the trunk he took hope. 
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It was a link between him and his companion. 
In fact, he had come to look on it as a fiiend 
—a room-mate— it preserved him from entire 
loneliness. 

Eight days had passed, when, returning at 
noon from his recitation, Tom went to his 
room as usual. He opened the door. No 
trunk was there ! 

He stood utterly dumbfounded. Eobin- 
son Crusoe on his desert island could not 
have been more amazed to see the print of a 
man's foot in the sand, than was Tom to note 
the absence of this friendly token. He was 
so taken aback that he did not stir a step, but 
remained stock still, gazing on the vacant place. 

At length he came in the room. Alf was 
seated at the httle talDle on the left. He was 
leaning on his elbows, his chin supported in 
his two hands, looking intently at Tom. 

The latter rushed towards him, and seized 
him by the shoulders, the hands, around the 
waist, gave him two or three whirls. The 
scene was decidedly tumultuous. In the 
midst of it Tom stopped short. 

" What has been the matter ? why did you 
not telegraph, write, send some sort of word ? 
What is the matter ?" continued he, seeing 
Alf made no reply. 
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"Tom," said Alf, moumfuUy, "Tom, I 
am going to leave you/' 

*• To leave me. You are joking." 

" No. Sit down, and I will tell you all 
about it." 

And lie did tell him. " Now you see why 
I could neither telegraph nor write. What 
could I say ?" . 

Few things that can happen are so diffi- 
cult to bear as uncertainty and suspense. 
Tom's mind was relieved, though the intelli- 
gence Alf brought was sad enough for him. 

I will not go fiirther into particulars. 
They spent the day in company, and talked 
every minute all night. Plans were formed 
adapted to the new state of things. Cor- 
respondence weekly. A full and elaborate 
account of what each was doing. A particular 
and minute history indeed of their daily life. . 

So interested were they in this new idea, 
that it quite took from the pain of separa- 
tion. 

In the morning, Tom set cheerfully to 
work to help his friend away. It did not 
take long. The train came at the appointed 
moment, and Alf was oflf. 

There are epochs in the life of every 
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human being when, by some nnlooked-for 
incident, often minute and insignificant, a new 
direction is given, and a new destiny fixed 
for it. We are not always, indeed, we are 
not generally at the time, aware of it. It 
comes without observation, but it is in con- 
sequence none the less potent. It is like the 
changing of one of the small switches which 
you see on a line of railway, and by which 
your course is turned fi:*om one point of the 
compass quite to another. 

Such an epoch had now arrived for both 
Tom and Alf. Possibly, as much for Tom as 
for his friend. 

These young fellows parted like lovers, 
but separation is always harder for the one 
who remains. Departure brings with it new 
objects, producing a new set of ideas, new 
wishes, new hopes : all these for Alf. Tom's 
college-life was also new; a great change 
from his school-days. He could not indeed 
reproduce the enthusiasm of the first day 
when Alf and he escaped the trick of the 
Soph, and took oysters and ice-cream with 
the Senior, and passed a triumphant exami- 
nation. 

Never mind ; youth is easily comforted. 
By the time Tom had received Alf's letter. 
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written on board the steamer, and sent back 
by the pilot, he had got acquainted with his 
class, and was pleasantly settled. 

Alf had one more visit to make. It was 
to Scotenskopft. To run np and back was a 
very short affair. But the idea made his 
heart beat loudly. 

His greeting and his adieu to Mr. and 
Miss Pettengill were made duly. He asked 
fiDr Clara. She was out taking a walk. Alf 
knew her favourite groimd in the early 
autumn. He was not mistaken. He came 
suddenly on her as she was gathering some 
rich-coloured maple-leaves. 

So intent was she on her employment, 
that she was not aware of his approach till 
he called her by name. 

She looked astonished, not fiightened. 
"I thought you were in college,'' she said. 

" I am not going to college. I am going 
to leave the country." 

" To leave the country ! " 

"Yes. I am going to Europe for six 
years.*' 

" A sudden decision." 

" Very. My aunt is dead, and I follow 
her dying request." 
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It was rather romantically put, considOT'' 
ing Alf was a matter-of-fact fellow; but a 
fierce instinct led him to give an attractive 
form to the truth. 

Clara made no reply^ 

"Miss Digby/* exclaimed Alf, seizing 
both her hands, " I want you to promise me 
one thing." 

" What is it ? '* said Clara, drawing 
away and reddening at such an unexpected 
demonstration. 

"I am to be absent six years," cried Alf, 
pathetically ; ** will you promise not to engage 
yourself to any one till my return ? " 

Clara's eyes flashed. "By what right 
do you claim to extort such a promise from 
me ? " she said, very superbly. 

Alf was a youth, not a full-grown admirer. 
At his age love very often yields to temper. 

" Oh, by no right whatever ; not even the 
shadow of a right. Good-bye." 

He turned and quitted the place grandly, 
quite in her own style. 

Clara wished to call him back, but she did 
not. Alf wished to go back, but he did not. 
Clara stood very still, looking after him till 
he was out of sight. She thought he might 
possibly turn and wave an adieu. She was 
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mistaken. Alf gave no sign or token, and 
so they parted. 

Perhaps we may here get a clue to Clara's 
determined conduct in going to the steam- 
ship to meet Alf on his return, as recorded in 
the beginning of this history. 

Perhaps not. 

On Wednesday, the twenty-fifth of Sep- 
tember, precisely at twelve o'clock, Alf sailed 
from New York. The bustle of preparation 
kept his mind constantly occupied, even to 
the exclusion of any immediate thought of 
'* Miss Digby.'' 

Scarcely seventeen years old, he had sud- 
denly become a man. He had certain legal 
forms to go through, certain business tran- 
sactions to attend to. He began to feel a 
consequence natural on the possession of 
what made him independent of others. The 
spur which before had stimulated him was 
gone. There was no longer a necessity, as he 
looked into the fixture, for sharp, unflagging 
effort. 

He went on board the steamer to be 
absent at least six years, if he should live so 
long (so sudden are our revulsions), without 
a regret at leaving. And in this way, in the 
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very flower of his youth, he quitted his native 
country — a country rich in all that should 
tempt young life, in adventure, in labour, in 
the freshest enjoyment, and in the widest 
field for usefiilness and renown. 
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Wb look upon our scholars (said the Overseer) as so many 
swimmers, who, in the element which threatened to swallow 
them, feel with astonishment that they are lighter, that it 
bears and carries them forward ; and so it is with everything 
that man undertakes. 

In all sorts of instruction, we separate whatever it is 
possible to separate; for by this means alone can the notion 
of importance and peculiar significance arise in the young 
mind. Actual experience of itself mingles and mixes all 
things together. — Goethe, 
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CHAPTER I. 

" LIBERALLY EDUCATED." 

College liee ! Impeeium in impeeio I A 
world of itself, with its inhabitants, its rulers, 
its unwritten laws, its statutes, customs, and 
traditions. A repubhc, turbulent at times, 
but rarely insubordinate. Easily agitated, 
but under discipline to its constituted autho- 
rity, while reckless enough of every other. 

College life ! At which persons of shallow 
intellect sneer. They tell you that young men 
can study in one place as well as in another. 
They deride the " dead languages." What 
TO-DAY is wanted, they say, is practical know- 
ledge. These people laugh at the sight of a 
diploma. They call it a " sheep-skin," inti- 
mating it is all a young man has to show for 
his college career. 

As if the value of a college course con- 
sists in mere , study, whether of Greek and 
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Latm or the modem tongaes; of mathe- 
matics and philosophy, chemistry and phy- 
siology, or of literature and rhetoric. No ! 
It is the life which is led for several successive 
years which makes the study so valuable. 

You exist in a world which goes on, Uterally 
regardless of the world outside of it. You 
engage in contests which are sharp and 
emulous, but always honourable — contests 
for superiorily in what should make one 
proud of success, and where a triumph is 
never low or inglorious, and where no ser- 
pent strife can enter. You pursue knowledge 
for the sake of knowledge, where its imme- 
diate utility in this earthly turmoil is not 
seen or thought about, scarce conceived of. 
It is this continual and unremitting habit for 
four years, which, by its humane, expansive 
influence, lays the foundation for a true Hfe 
in the fiiture ; and it is in this respect that 
the graduate is said to be "liberally" edu* 
cated. Not with regard to the amount of 
study he has gone through, but to the liberal 
and imselfish views he is supposed to acquire, 
and which prepare him for high and noble 
aims. 

We left Tom Castleton, at the close of 
the last chapter, settling quietly down to his 
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work; while his fiiend, Alf Du Barry, on 
board the steamship, was making his way 
across the Atlantic. 

To a New York youth, probably, no insti- 
tution of learning in our land presents so 
strong a contrast with his own personal sur- 
roimdings as Dartmouth. 

Situated at a distance from any large 
town, there are no extraneous influences 
which can affect it. On the contrary, the 
college gives its tone and stamp and charac- 
ter to the locality. Here no accident of birth 
can have the slightest influence. Here wealth 
possesses not even a solitary advantage. Here 
manhood, pure and simple, counts, and he 
who makes the most of his abilities ranks 
highest. 

Tom was just the one to be suited with 
these conditions ; for, as we know, his nature 
was genuine and unaffected. He very soon 
became acquainted with every member of his 
class, and began to form new friendships; 
and, by the end of the first term, he was as 
thoroughly in harness as his best friends 
could desire. 

It would appear that the Eev. Croton 
Ellsworth did not share in the views which I 
have expressed about a " liberal education." 
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It is true, he himself had received the benefit 
of one ; more than this, Croton ranked high 
in his class, and in spite of his long skirts 
and salmon-coloured gloves, stood among the 
first as a divinity student. He had, more- 
over, at different times, delivered literary 
addresses before his own university, and on 
one occasion, an erudite discourse before the 
theological school, which were marked with 
much ability. 

One would reasonably suppose, therefore, 
that he would take special care that Harry, 
his son — his only son — should receive the 
best education it was in his power to bestow. 
But you are mistaken. The career shaped by 
this eminent divine for his bright and pro- 
mising boy, as every one called him, had no 
reference to intellectual training or moral 
development. 

As we have seen, he sent his son to a 
business college, where he learned to keep 
accounts and to trade ; where he formed and 
dissolved imaginary partnerships, and per- 
formed mimic scenes of financial success and 
disaster. 

The reason Croton Ellsworth gave for the 
course taken with Harry was the " practical 
tendency of the age, and the imperative 
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necessity that the business class which now 
governed should be made up from the best 
materials the country could aflford. That the 
scope for useftdness was so wide herein, it 
was his bounden duty to educate his son for 
immediate effort." 

What was the real motive hidden far down 
in his heart which possibly Croton Ellsworth 
dared not acknowledge to himself, while 
vaguely conscious of it, I ought not to betray. 
A motive covered up by gown and surplice, 
overlaid by prayer and genujlexion, aud con- 
cealed by a suave, unctuous but impenetrable 
demeanour. 

Was it that the man had been given over 
to the god of this world, and had no hope and 
. saw no beauty in any other ? That to him 
were necessary such material accessories as 
wealth only can bring, and that he had 
resolved his son should be a worshipper of 
Mammon^ instead of the true riches ? 

It does not become me to pass this sen- 
tence. Croton BUsworth is one of the 
preachers of To-day, and you, reader, may 
judge him for yourself. 

But to what particular occupation did 
he destine his son ? You will probably say 
he placed Harry in some important shipping 
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house, with wide commercial relations, or 
possibly with his fidends Allwise and Co., 
large wholesale grocers, heavy dealers of the 
very first class, who promised to look care- 
fiilly after Harry, and see to his advancement, 
if he were trusted to them. There were pro- 
minent commission-houses also, who would 
have gladly undertaken to render the Rev. 
Croton Ellsworth a service by giving his son 
a good place. Other large and valuable in- 
dustrial pursuits were open to him, where he 
would have achieved much by honourable 
industry. None of these were selected. 
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CHAPTER II. 

A SUCCESSFUL WALL STREET MAN. 

This brings me to a new chapter. For the 
man I would describe is entitled to a distinct 
allotment here. 

Jacob Ulingsworth was one of the pro- 
minent stockbrokers of Wall Street. The 
firm wrote itself Jacob Illingsworth and Co., 
and consisted of three members, of which the 
senior partner was the life and brain. The 
house was very rich, and in consequence, 
eminently respectable. It had a select con- 
stituency, and operated largely on its own 
account, but always with great prudence. 

Illingsworth was a man of fifty. He was 
by nature gifted with a clear capacity, and an 
almost unerring judgment. He was consci- 
entious in a measure, and he tried to not 
violate his moral sense. He was left an 
orphan at an early age, and had to fight his 
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way against many obstacles. He had engaged 
in several pursuits, had failed in some of them, 
but had always preserved a reputation for 
honesty and fair dealing. 

This man supported a great number of 
poor relations, and gave liberally to various 
charitable institutions and to the ordinary 
demands of the day. Outside the purheus of 
the Stock Exchange, Jacob Illingsworth was 
kind-hearted, considerate, and, I had almost 
said, sympathetic — ^that is, if you could lay 
hold of him when quite by himself, which was 
difl&cult enough. In his business he was quick 
and sharp, hard, reticent, and imperturbable, 
swift to execute, rigorous, and unsparing. 

Very necessary elements, you wUl tell me, 
considering the class of people he encountered. 
You are quite right. In such a contest, where 
every cunning scheme and appliance are 
brought to bear to circumvent and entrap, he 
had to employ the best weapons he could 
command* But the constant and intense 
labour brought its own retribution. It ossified 
him. At fifty he was yoked to the trade 
he had adopted, having scarcely any other 
thought or emotion than what centred in and 
around it. 

His wife was a very fashionable woman. 
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one of the leaders of ton. His two daughters 
were just " coming out/' and were attracting 
many admirers. Sons he had none. 

His household was conducted in the most 
liberal, not to say extravagant manner. His 
wife had every variety of equipage to suit her 
caprice, or the caprice of the season. There 
were saddle-horses for the young ladies, a 
pony-phgeton, and French maids. Moreover, 
the hveries were in exceeding good taste. As 
to the dresses of madame and her daughters, 
I have nothing to say. 

Mrs. Ulingsworth's receptions and parties 
were among the most brilliant in the city, and 
you met the most agreeable society every 
evening in her salon. She was still a very 
handsome woman. When young she was 
beautiful. Jacob met her one summer at 
Northampton, when she was a blooming girl 
of eighteen, and he an attractive young man 
of five-and-twenty. They fell in love with 
each other, so I have always understood, and 
were married. 

What had become of that early love ? 

One thing is certain. Nothing ever 
occurred to mar their connubial felicity. 
Through many difficulties and against many 
obstacles Jacob pushed his way, wherein his 
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wife proved a good wife indeed, sharing her 
husband's fortunes, and submitting cheerfully 
to their changes. 

Certainly their early love was not jeopar- 
dised here. 

By and by Jacob began to feel the tide of 
prosperity on which he was rising. His wife 
felt it too. She was ambitious, and she had 
now the means of gratifying her wishes. She 
devoted herself to society, and she carried her 
devotion to an extreme. What wonder? 
Jacob, on his part, was engrossed in affairs, 
and Mrs. lUingsworth felt that it was entirely 
with her to control the social position of the 
family. 

Here the two separated^ not disagreed. 
And here their early love, which had stood 
the test of trial and adversity, indeed had 
grown brighter under it, faded, and was lost 
sight of, I fear, for ever. 

I have said you met the most agreeable 
society every evening in Mrs. lUingsworth's 
saloUf but you never encountered her husband 
there. 

Shall I tell you what was the habit of his 
life ? It was to proceed every morning, imme- 
diately after breakfast, to his place of business, 
where his very soul was abandoned to his 
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large and complicated affairs until late in the 
day. At half-past six he dined with his 
family. Shortly after dinner he proceeded to 
his club ; not for the purpose of relaxation, 
but to discuss with certain business friends 
the events of the day, and the probabilities of 
the morrow. 

Positively this is the entire record. Even 
if he dropped in half an hour at the Opera, or 
at a party, it did not serve to distract his 
mind, or afford him the least recreation. 

True, you saw IllingsForth's name on 
numerous subscription-lists, and on the roll 
of various committees ; but his cheque for a 
charity was signed mechanically. His name 
alone, not his presence, figured in the com- 
mittees. He went to church on Sunday, but 
not even the delightful music could recall his 
heart from the last stock quotation. Much 
less could the dull platitudes of the preacher 
release his vigorous mind from its tenacious 
hold on what, alas ! solely occupied it. 

Such was Jacob lUingsworth at the age of 
fifty. His fine intellect had become a mere 
machine. The pulsations of his heart were 
muffled. He loved his children, that is, he 
used to love them ; but now he had no time 
to spare even for parental affection. His 
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very kindnesses to his relatives became a part 
of the machine-work, which really was all 
that was left of him. 

I was myself well acquainted with this 
gentleman. When young men we were inti- 
mate. I never shall forget returning to New 
York, after several years' absence, and going 
to call on him in Wall Street. It was after 
he had risen to fortune. 

As I came in, the door of his private room 
was open, and he saw me before I was an- 
nounced. A gleam of recognition passed like 
sunshine over his face as he advanced cordially, 
and took my hand. I sat down. Many (jues- 
tions were asked and answered on both sides. 
In this way four or five minutes elapsed, when 
the settled look - of intense pre-occupation 
came back with a marble-like pallor, and the 
demon had him again. 

I left Jacob, feeling that he was lost to 
me. To be sure, I dined with him after this 
and attended parties at his house; but my 
friend was no more. 

It is by design that I have drawn this 
portrait of an early acquaintance, who, under 
dijBferent circumstances, might have lived a 
life of distinguished usefulness. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE CHOICE. 

Look at Jacob Ulingsworth, Croton Ells- 
worth. You have intellect and appreciation 
to understand precisely what manner of man 
he is. You know he is one of the best of his 
' class. You certainly cannot count on Harry's 
becoming a better man than he. Are you 
willing to consign this fresh, active young 
fellow to such a life ? 

Perhaps he will not prove to be what you 
reasonably expect. He may become, instead, 
one of the "fast'' class, and overdraw, or 
embezzle, or forge. Think, Croton, of your 
own early life; of your mother who taught 
you to lisp your prayers, and who still com- 
mends you to God in her own humble 
petitions, believing you to be a poor clergy- 
man — too poor, in fact, to pay her expenses 
to and from her humble home to visit you. 

VOL. Z. 14 
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Why do I make this appeal ? Do I not 
know it to be useless ? Do I not know your 
heart is hard as the nether miUstone ? 

Harry Ellsworth was eighteen when he 
finished his course at Poughkeepsie. He then 
entered the famous stock concern of Jacob 
Ulingsworth and Co. 

It was not easy to obtain a place in this 
establishment, for the senior partner had a 
keen eye on every one in his service, and 
scrutinized an apphcant severely. 

The Kev. Croton Ellsworth, however, 
could feel no embarrassment in recommend- 
ing so valuable a young man as Harry to one 
of his own parishioners. Still he did not go 
to it directly. He preferred always what 
was roundabout. Ho appKed to Mrs. Illings- 
worth, who at once spoke to her husband, 
who forthwith named a time when he would 
see Harry. 

The interview appears to have been satis- 
factory, for he was immediately installed in 
his position — a position which, if faithfully 
filled, would brinff him in the regular line of 
promotion. 

Following closely the example of so holy 
a man as the Kev. Croton Ellsworth, Mr. 
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Graves, the Westchester county coal-mer- 
chant, as we have already had occasion to 
mention, sent Charley, with Harry, to Pongh- 
keepsie, where they were bosom friends and 
companions. It was, therefore, very natural 
that he should seek the same occupation for 
his son as that which Harry had entered on. 

He could not command a place in so im- 
portant a house as that of Ulingsworth, but 
he succeeded in getting Charley in the con- 
cern of Fhnt and Collet, which, if not the 
most " solid," was one of the most " active 
and enterprising " houses in the street. Their 
operations were very bold, and had latterly 
been very successful ; so that at the time of 
Charley's entrance, it had the reputation for 
wealth and business capacity. 

Here we place our two youths, who 
certainly deserve a better fate. They are to 
learn the trade of buying and selUng what is 
perpetually changing hands, but what is 
never consumed ; which floats pestilential in 
the Wall Street air, mythical and utterly in- 
comprehensible to the uninitiated. Some- 
thing which daily and hourly returns to 
rejoice or torment those who trust to it; 
oftener to torment, frequently to degrade and 
ruin. A trade wherein failure is good 
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fortune, if it comes in time to turn the 
victim to other pursuits, and success is moral 
desolation. 

Harry Ellsworth had all of his father's 
intellect and much of his selfish nature. But 
there was a " gentle strain " running through | 

his character, which, I suppose, he inherited 
from his mother. His attachment for Charley 
Graves was sincere, although the latter did 
much to test it. 

Charley was one of those easy-natured, 
pleasant, off-hand fellows, who have the 
reputation of being good-hearted and gene- 
rous, when in reality they are indolent and 
selfish. 

You may, perhaps, recollect a Uttle inci- 
dent which occurred when they were children, 
when Charley left Virginia Randall at the 
foot of the hill and ran off to his dinner, 
because he had played enough. Here is an 
index to his character. No one appears to 
have observed it, and now no one called 
Charley selfish, because his manner was so 
free and easy, and there was nothing calcu- 
lating about it. This is really the most dis- 
agreeable phasfe of selfishness, because it is 
displayed when you least expect it — specially 
disappointing you if you ever trust to it. 
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In one way and another, Harry Bllswortli 
bore a good deal from his companion. Harry 
was orderly and methodical; Charley the 
reverse. The latter at school would invade 
Harry's drawers, make use of his collars and 
handkerchiefs, and throw things in general 
disorder. If Harry ever seriously remon- 
strated, Charley would laugh it off till it 
would seem ridiculous to be angry with him. 
When they came to New York, and entered 
on duty in Wall Street, they still continued 
their intimacy. But now Harry Ellsworth 
began more folly to understand his old school- 
fellow — began to comprehend this easy, good- 
natured, careless outside. Charley was always 
a spendthrift, and at school made quick work 
with his own pocket-money, and then helped 
Harry to make away with his. The boys all 
called him generous, but there was no gene- 
rosity about him. Harry, as his mind grew 
sharper in the practice of his new vocation, 
began to see this. The old habit kept them 
together, and prevented any breach of friend- 
ship. 

Virginia Randall liked Charley Graves 
better than any one else. The careless way 
in which he sometimes treated her, served 
only to attach her the more to him. Charley 
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knew how Virginia felt, and was proud of 
his conquest. Besides, he loved her as much 
as he could any one. As for Harry Ells- 
worth, he really loved Virginia. She was 
well aware of it, and unwilling to throw him 
off; she coquetted and trifled with him. 

Take care, young lady ! you are on 
dangerous ground. So far from liking Harry 
Ellsworth, you really dislike him. You call 
him methodical and calculating, yet you 
appear deeply interested when he approaches, 
and you determine to retain him in your 
train of admirers. Have a care ! When 
Harry discovers what you are doing, beware 
of what he is capable of in return ! 

The influence of such a concern as Illings- 
worth's was to make Harry Ellsworth more 
cautious, more calculating and unsympathetic ; 
that of Flint and Collet was to render Charley 
Graves more careless, and unconcerned, and 
reckless of expenditure. He saw how easily 
money was made and lost, and he came to 
regard the whole as a mere play of jack- 
straws. 

He was right and wrong. Right that it 
was a game ; wrong as to its harmless quality. 
The play is with " edge tools," but he did not 
seem to understand that. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

LETTER FROM ALP DU BARRY TO TOM CASTLETON, 
BEING THE FIFTH OP THAT YOUNG GENTLE- 
MAN'S EPISTLES TO HIS FRIEND AFTER ARRIV- 
ING IN EUROPE. 

SCHWBDTPUETH, Oct 25, 18 — . 

Dear Tom, — My last was dispatched from 
Wurzburg, which is but a few miles south 
of this place. You will give me credit for 
a pretty faithful account of my movements 
thus far. Here I call a halt, and will devote 
this letter to bringing up the odds and ends 
that I may have overlooked or omitted. 

T am settled at last — at least for a while ; 
certainly till I can acquire command of the 
confounded language. 

If there is anything, Tom, that will take 
a fellow's conceit out of him, especially if he 
fancies he " knows it all," it is to travel 
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througli a country where you can neither 
speak nor be spoken to. Why I the meanest 
servant at an inn is, pro temporej your 
superior. As to the courier, he looks down 
on you with a complacent pity perfectly 
ludicrous to witness. To be led by the nose, 
as some people are, by these knaves I — ^you 
need not suppose I have been so green as to 
use one. 

Notwithstanding English and French are 
spoken in aU' the first-class hotels, I do feel 
mean enough to step into the streets and be 
tongue-tied. I got on pretty well in France, 
though between you and me, Tom, my French 
rubbed hard. You know we fancied we could 
speak hke natives. 

There is a set of scamps in all the prin- 
cipal places, called Commissionaires. They 
speak four or five different languages, and 
have an unerring scent for a new comer. 
They hover about the hotels, ready to light 
on you the instant you arrive, These fellows 
swarming around, make you feel like a 
prisoner. You finish your breakfast, for 
example, and step out to enjoy a little fi:*ee 
observation on your own account. A Com- 
missionaire approaches and addresses you in 
your own language. 
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" Ton would like to see the cathedral, I 
presume ?" 

[I say cathedral, Tom, for cathedrals are 
as plenty as blackberries, and you can scarcely 
turn a comer without fetching up against 
one.] 

"The cathedral, I presume; please to 
follow me." And he looks at you as if you 
were under arrest, and he had an order to 
conduct you to prison. 

Now the cathedral aforesaid is possibly a 
block off — probably in ftill view of the hotel ; 
but the impudent rogue undertakes to pilot 
you to it with all the sang froid in the world. 
Then he insists on pointing everything out 
to you which you could not by any possibility 
help seeing without assistance. 

You generally abandon yourself to your 
captor in despair. You have no means of 
escape. He hangs to you hke a dog to a bone. 

I have devised a means, though I I prac- 
tised it first at Nuremberg. I will try and 
describe the scene. 

As I stepped out of the Baierischer Hof 
I saw three of these gentry posted at con- 
venient intervals ; so that one failing to trap 
me, I should be forced to run the gauntlet of 
the others. 
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Well, my man came up smiling pleasantly, 
** A fine morning," he said, in English. 

I looked very black at him, but made no 
reply. 

"You would like to visit the objects of 
interest, I suppose ?" 

I opened on him by repeating, in an angry 
tone, a rattling verse from the Greek Testa- 
ment. You remember it in Kevelations : 

" Kafc eiZov dXKjov ajryeXXov Ltrxypov/' etc. 

He was somewhat taken aback, but he 
did not give it up. 

• " Would you like to see St. Sebald's and 
the Bathhaus ?" he inquired, still in English. 

In reply, I fired a shot at him jfrom Jacobs' 
Greek reader : 

'' @e\G) Xeyetv aTpeiSa^/' etc., 

which silenced his EngHsh gun, for he at once 
exclaimed, " Parlez-vous Fran9ais?" 

My answer was fi?om the first oration of 
Cicero against Catiline : 

" Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra," 
etc., 

which I delivered in a fearfully excited tone. 

The Commissionaire was greatly subdued, 
but he was not overcome. He ventured to 
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accost me in Italian, when I poured out on 
him, in the most diabolical manner, the whole 
Greek alphabet, intoning my voice to give 
emphasis to the different letters, doubling up 
my fist and gesticulating violently till I had 
gone through with it entire, fi?om Alpha to 
Omega. 

This broke him down. He was actually 
fiHightened. He did not turn away, but backed 
slowly off*, as if he was afraid to take his eyes 
from me. 

When at a respectftil distance, he stopped 
to witness the result of the attack of number 
two. This number two was a less audacious 
sample. He had witnessed the failure of 
number one, and drew rather milder on me. 

I served up to him a couple of lines from 
Homer's Iliad, AvSpa fwt, etc.; two sentences 

of a Greek fable, Mvui cfiireaova'a ei^ Kvrpav 

xpeaTo^; and Yirgirs "Conticuere omnes, in- 
tentique ora tenebant" (the latter was got 
off* in a fearful rage), when he turned and 
fled amid the laughter of number one and 
the astonishment of number three, who did 
not venture to accost me after the discom- 
fiture of his companions, but who proceeded 
to join them, when, putting their heads to- 
gether, they evidently held a council. 
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For my own amusement I walked slowly 
up and down, casting savage looks in their 
direction. I was really in hopes they would 
renew the attack. I had plenty of ammunition 
in reserve, to say nothing, Tom, of our pig 
Latin. Hoggibus piggibus^ et shotam damnabile 
gruntOy and all that sort of thing ; but it was 
of no use. And although I stayed a couple of 
days in Nuremberg, I was not molested once. 
These fellows gave me a wide berth. 

They must have told all their associates 
in knavery, for whenever any of the set saw 
me coming, he made haste to get out of my 
way. I never relaxed; and if I was near 
enough to be observed, I would forthwith 
begin to mutter to myself, and make gestures. 
Since the success of my experiment I feel 
very independent, and have come to the 
resolution never to permit myself to utter a 
word of Enghsh in presence of any of the set 
of couriers, valets. Commissionaires, head- 
waiters, kellners, and so forth. 

They say I shall not pick up a very pure 
German accent here, but, me Herctdey I am 
for the time content to master any sort of a 
patois, if I can make myself understood by it. 
Old Verulam was right : " He that traveUeth 
into a country before he hath some entrance 
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into the language, goeth to school, and not 
to travel/' 

I hate not explained to you, Tom, why I 
set myself down in this particular spot. It 
was near here that my aimt lived. She had 
many acquaintances in the neighbourhood, 
and the family with whom she resided lived 
just outside the town. Business (a big word 
for me to use, Tom, isn't it ?) brought me 
to the place ; and I determine to stay here 
till I cease to be tongue-tied, if it takes my 
whole six years. 

Odoh&r, 30. 

I was interrupted just here, and have 
really had no opportunity to resume. I have 
been very busy, I assure you. To begin with, 
I have secured a first-rate tutor, who is going 
to do his best to cram me in German. For 
I certainly can't do a thing toward education 
till I master the language. It is not enough 
that I can flourish my phrases — 

SSsim 0t^ btr txtAt %n^ bts Porgens ab ?" 

and the like. I must know it. Tou will 
laugh when I tell you I never thought of that. 
I had a sort of floating idea I was going 
direct to Bonn, or Gottingen, or Heidelberg, 
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or some other famous miiversity, and settle 
into the life of a G erman student ! I am a 
long way from that, Tom. First, as I am 
inclined to think, I have got to go to school 
at least a couple of years, before I shall be 
prepared to reap any advantage from the 
universities. So my tutor tells me, and I 
guess he is right. 

Tou notice, I say " school ;'* but as far 
as I can learn what is called " school" here 
-^I mean the higher school or " gymnasium" 
— answers pretty much to our college. The 
same studies are pursued, and a strict discip- 
line enforced. After you finish at one of 
these institutions you are fitted for the 
university, where you attend any course you 
choose, and where you hve free as an Arab, 
study as much or as little as you like ; in fact, 
you are your own master. If you choose to 
study, you have a splendid chance ; if you 
don't, you don't. 

So much I have picked up, and hasten 
to tell you all I know myself. I have left 
the hotel and taken lodgings with a good- 
natured little family, who occupy a small 
house near the river (Main), and who have 
but this one room to let. The man is an 
engraver, and a capital good fellow. They 
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can speak nothing but German — not even a 
scrap of French ; so I am well situated in 
that respect. There is a first-rate public 
school here, which I think I shall try when I 
learn the language enough to get on in it. 

Tom, do you know I begin to feel a little 
home-sick ? Now that I am settling down to 
work, six years seem a fearfiilly long time. 
Besides, things don't look half as fine as you 
think they will when you imagine all about 
them three thousand miles off. Do you re- 
member how grandiloquent you used to be 
over Milton's geographical lines : — 

" A multitude like which the populous North 
Poured never from her frozen loins, to pass 
Ehene or the Danau." 

^^ What would I give," you used to ex- 
claim, " to see the Danube !'' 

Well, Tom, I have seen it. I got a 
glimpse of it at Ulm. Pretty well up the 
country, I admit, but I was dreadfully taken 
down. At that place it is about two hun- 
dred feet wide, and runs through as unin- 
teresting a region as you can well imagine — 
flat, stale, and insipid. However, I am told 
that after you reach Vienna it is really a good 
deal of a river. But, Tom, as far as I have 
seen, give me the Hudson 1 
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I must break oflF here. I am looking 
daily for your next. You seem to be getting 
along famously. I wish you missed me more 
than you appear to ! 

Good-bye — Alp. 

P.S. — ^Remember me when you have the 
opportunity, in any way you like, to — you 
know who. We had a little tiff the last time 
I saw her. I did not tell you about it. I 
dare say she will. Alp. 

P.S. No. 2. — Don't mention to any one 
what I said about being home-sick. It will 
pass off in a little while ; and, on the whole, 
don't mention my name to — ^the one in ques- 
tion. Alf. 
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CHAPTER V. 

LAWYER OB PRIEST. 

" What are you going to make of your boy, 
Doctor ?" 

This question was addressed by Horace 
Pulsifer, one of the leading lawyers of New 
York, to Dr. Castleton, the father of Tom. 

The two men were seated at a cosy little 
dinner-table discussing the merits of a bottle 
of choice claret, the flavour of which was 
heightened jfrom time to time by a nibble of 
old Parmesan or a bite of an olive. 

It was in the dining-room of the lawyer's 
house. Dr. Castleton had been called in to 
see Mrs. Pulsifer, who was indisposed ; and 
having made the professional visit above 
stairs, descended to the dining-room in time 
to share in the dessert. 

The two were old friends. Both had risen 
to the highest position in their respective pro- 

VOL. I. IS 
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fessions. Besides the attaeliinent of a long in- 
tercourse, these men had the peeuhar regardfor 
one another which persons of large intellects 
invariably entertain where both have risen to 
eminence before the world. They did not 
now see a great deal of each other. As they 
were situated, it was almost impossible they 
should do so. Still, on set occasions, they 
met at a social dinner or at an occasional 
reception, and sometimes in the chance way 
just described. 

" What are you going to make of your 
boy ?» 

Tom had been at home on a four weeks* 
vacation, which had just closed. The lawyer 
had seen him at a little party in his own 
house, and had spent fifteen minutes in con- 
versation with him. Fifteen minutes was a 
long while for the man of law to converse 
with anybody, and in that time he managed to 
extract fi?om him more than our hero had 
ever disclosed in his life before ; so he felt, 
at least. Speaking of it afterwards to a 
classmate, Tom remarked he never felt so in 
his life. " It appeared,'' he said, ^^ as if the 
man's mind was prying into mine, and that I 
was helpless." 

Whatever was the result of the lawyer's 
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scrutiny, in his own judgment, it certainly 
caused him to put the question, " What are 
you going to make of your boy ?" 

The inquiry was made apropos of nothing, 
as we say, showing that Mr. Pulsifer had a 
special object in it. In fact, it came out 
directly after some commonplace remark of 
the Doctor, which his legal friend did not 
think it necessary to respond to. 

The Doctor, on his part, did not appear 
to hear the other* s query, for he helped 
himself to two or three more olives, remark- 
ing, " Spanish, are they not ?" 

" I say. Doctor, what will you make of 
Tom ?'' 

The Doctor moved uneasily in his seat, he 
sipped his sherry, then answered, slowly, " I 
don't know; his mother wants to make a 
minister of him/' 

" Lord 1 you don't tell me that,'* 
ejaculated the lawyer. " Tou don't think 
the. lad is fitted for the Church, do you ?" 

" I really can't say what I think ; in fact, 
Pulsifer, I have not paid the attention to Tom 
I ought to. You know how it must be with 
me," he continued ; for his friend remained 
silent, as if he expected he would proceed ; 
" my time is so constantly taken up. You 
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have no children,** he added ; for the lawyer 
seemed determined not to speak, and liis 
silence oppressed the Doctor more than an 
accusation. " You have no son,'* he repeated, 
" and cannot judge how difficult it is to look 
after one when you are perpetually pre- 
occupied." 

" And you have never spoken to Tom on 
the subject?" 

" Yes, I have," rephed the Doctor, re- 
caDing what he had once said. " I told him 
years ago to consult his tastes in the choice 
of a profession ; and his mother, I think, 
agrees with me on that point." 

" Yet she desires to see Tom a clergy- 
man ?" 

" She does." 

^^ You must put a stop to that, Doctor, 
before it goes any further," exclaimed Mr. 
Pulsifer, in a decisive tone. " It will destroy 
him." 

"What do you mean ?" 

" You must let me have him. I know just 
what he is made of. Submitted him to a 
siccative process. His quality is superb." 

" Too good by half for the law, I should 
say, then," put in the Doctor, jocosely, while 
refilling his glass. 
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" I am not in the mood for jesting ; be- 
sides, jokes about lawyers are stale, and don't 
become a man of your intelligence," said the 
other, with some severity. " I can see just 
what Tom wiU come to in ten years, if you 
make a priest of him — a morbid, superstitious, 
imearthly creature. Why, the boy, with as 
fine an intellect as ever lad was blessed with, 
knows as httle of the what and the why of 
this world as a child four years old." 

" I did not think Tom was so green," put 
in the Doctor. 

" Green ! He is not a bit green ; not in 
the least green," said Mr. Pulsifer, quickly. 
" The fact is, you don't seem to understand 
me." 

" I confess I don't." 

" I will not undertake metaphysics with 
you to-day," responded the lawyer. " What 
I would say is, that a clergyman should pos- 
sess a matter-of-fact knowledge, which many 
acquire readily, and which others have to 
learn at the hardest. Once gained, it makes 
the very best material for him. On the con- 
trary, gi^e me a lad of first-class imagination, 
romantic, and with a dash of sentiment in his 
composition, for my trade. Look at me," and 
the lawyer put his finger on his own high- 
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arched eyebrow, and then further up on his 
forehead. " You don*t know what a romantic, 
sentimental, dreamy chap I used to be." 

Here the Doctor burst into a laugh, which 
continued so long that the lawyer could not 
help joining in it. 

" You romantic ! You sentimental !'' con- 
tinued the Doctor, wiping his eyes. 

" I always gave you credit for being some- 
thing of a physiognomist, Doctor," said Mr. 
Pulsifer, drily. " Never mind that. I tell 
you yoiu* boy is in danger. He is soon to 
leave college. You must turn him over to me. 
I know just what to do with him, and you do 
not. If he must become a clergyman, let him 
first take a course of legal study." 

"Excuse me," rephed Dr. Castleton, "if 
I have treated what you said with a certain 
degree of levity. It is not often I can indulge 
in a laugh; and what you said of yourself 
struck the ludicrous side of me, thinking 
what a dry, caustic fellow you have the credit 
of being. I have no doubt you are right 
about Tom ; indeed, now I think of it, I am 
quite sure you are right. He shall have 
the benefit of the training you speak of, 
unless the idea is absolutely repugnant to 
him." 
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" I will look after him as if he were my 
own son," said the lawyer. 

"I know that very well/' replied the 
Doctor. 

"I will call myself and converse with 
your wife on the subject," continued the 
lawyer. 

" It will do little good, I fear," added the 
Doctor, rising. 

*^Mrs. Pulsifer is not seriously indisposed, 
you said ?" 

'^ No ; she will be out in a day or two." 

The two shook hands, and the Doctor got 
in his carriage and drove away. 

^* An odd fancy, that of Pulsifer's about 
Tom," said he to himself., 

"How strange he should pay so little 
attention to his own son," muttered the 
lawyer. " I will have the boy yet. What an 
advocate he will make !" 
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CHAPTBE YI. 

REVIVALS. 

This happened in Tom^s first senior vacation. 

When he returned to Dartmouth that 
winter, he felt his college course was drawing 
to an end. Then the old question of a pro- 
fession, began again to trouble him. His 
mother had never spoken to him on the sub- 
ject since the memorable occasion of the 
Doctor's interference. Neither had the Doc- 
tor, as he confessed to his friend Pulsifer, 
taken any further thought in the matter. 

Having the exalted idea of the character 
of a clergyman that we have described, Tom 
felt he never could, in his own person, come 
up to the proper^standard. Besides, he never 
had experienced a " change of heart ;" that 
is, so far as he could judge. 

During the previous summer there had 
been a "revival" in the college. By this 
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term my readers will of course understand I 
mean a "revival of religion." A serious 
interest in the Future had prevailed for some 
time. This was fostered and stimulated by 
the action of the professors, and the intro- 
duction of eloquent preachers. 

I am aware that in some churches revivals 
are getting out of fashion ; in others they are 
condemned and ridiculed; while in others still, 
they are considered as the actual outpouring 
of the Spirit of God. 

It is strange that among Christians such 
absolute contradiction of opinion should 
exist on a subject of so much importance. 

It has always appeared to me that a 
" revival " is a positive, indeed a necessary 
consequence of our state of sin and moral 
obhquity. It is not surprising that these 
" revivals " occur, but that they occur so 
seldom. When persons are wakened from 
the torpor or worldhness and feel the gloomy 
uncertainty of theii* state, what wonder they 
start up alarmed ? 

We speak of the " revival'' of letters ; a 
" revival " of interest in every variety of sub- 
ject which affects mankind. We see whole 
communities from time to time remarkably 
stirred in this way. We witness great excite- 
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ment in politics. We have at one period a 
" musical mania/' then a "theatrical mania," 
next the " lecture mania." What we call 
"speculation" is merely a "revival*' in 
some one of the many departments of busi- 
ness — in mining, in railroads, in oil, in real 
estate. In short, all great advances are made 
by eflTorts which appear more or less spasmo- 
dic. Why, then, should a " revival of reli- 
gion " be sneered at by the ungodly or by the 
staid moraUst who shelters himself under a 
cold frame of holiness, and who tells you he 
is opposed to any " undue excitement ?" 

The Rev. Croton Ellsworth was very 
much opposed to revivals and revival 
preachers. The stated means of grace as 
ordained by the Church were all-sufficient. 
In the holy time of Lent there was an abun- 
dance of opportunity for his flock to think 
over the little follies of the winter, and get 
ready for — the summer campaign ! Oh, no ; 
Croton could not favour these highly excep- 
tional outbreaks ! 

The revival among the students did not 
take Tom Castleton by surprise, as it did 
many. On the contrary, he had been all his 
hfe too thoughtful — I was about to say too 
conscientious, which I admit would not have 
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been exactly a proper observation. This is 
it : lie was cramped by a conscience morbidly 
tender, and oppressed by the great mystery 
of life, out of which he saw no way of escape, 
and on which he continually ruminated. 

When, therefore, the subject of religion 
was pressed home to the attention of every 
student, and the excitement ran high, it only 
reached the " plane " Tom lived in pretty 
much all the time without experiencing any 
excitement whatever ! 

The consequence was, Tom did not mani- 
fest the " lively interest " in the movement 
which a large proportion of the students 
exhibited. He attended the prayer-meetings 
and the inquiry meetings. He conversed with 
the pious ones who called to see him, and 
assented calmly to every proposition. 

Some shook their heads and feared Tom 
was " taking refuge behind his morahty.'* 
He was not enough under conviction. He 
did not appear to suJBTer those agonized pangs 
which should afflict a sin-stricken soul. Some 
of Tom's classmates would, in their agony, 
groan aloud; others were already rejoicing 
in a new hope, and with bright, happy faces, 
exhorted their companions to persevere. 

I am sure Tom would have simk to a 
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despairing state, had it not been for the 
venerable Professor S , then the distin- 
guished professor of moral and intellectual 
philosophy and metaphysics at Dartmouth. 
In the department over which the Professor 
presided, Tom ranked first of his class. He 
was a great favourite with the old gentleman ; 
and at this crisis, Tom naturally sought his 
counsel and direction. 

He was received with so much kindness 
and gentleness, and treated with so much 
consideration, that he felt at once at ease. 

The Professor had in early life been a 
clergyman, and he seemed at a glance to 
understand Tom's case. He quite surprised 
Tom by not treating him as if he were suffer- 
ing jfrom some incurable malady. He dis- 
puted the idea that it was necessary for him 
to go through a period of suficring, before* 
emerging into the calm of a Christian hope. 
He prayed with him, he conversed with him 
on ordinary topics, he related anecdotes of 
his own life ; in short, he did what he could 
to keep Tom from falling into a morbid 
state. 

In due course, the special feeling came to 
an end. Many were converted, and many 
relapsed into their old state. 
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As for Tom, I hardly know what to ob- 
serve. He had not experienced any particu- 
lar change of purpose, but it was because his 
purpose had always been true. He had. not 
emerged, like many, into freedom from doubt. 
The mystery of life had become no clearer or 
plainer. Tom believed, but he was not com- 
forted. 

" I do not enjoy myself," he said to Pro- 
fessor S . 

" Do you enjoy God ?" asked the old man 
kindly. " That is the main point. I think, 
sometimes,*' he continued, "that you are 
anxious to be as miserable as possible. You 
must get out of this state, for you never will 
get through it. Some years ago a student 
came to me in distress — ^in very great distress. 
He had been a long time under conviction, and 
this is what tormented him. Said he to me, *I 
know I ought to feel submissive to Grod' swill. 
But truly, I cannot bring myself to feel willing 
to be damned, even if such were his will.' 

" I tried to give his thoughts another 
direction, but to no purpose. He dwelt on 
this single idea perpetually. He would come 
to me daily. 

" * I cannot submit to be damned,' he 
repeated at each visit. 
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" At length lie cam6 with a face radiant 
with joy. 

" ' At last I have peace/ he said. * I 
have submitted. I do feel that if such should 
be the Lord's pleasure, I would be willing" to 
be damned ! ' 

"Well/* I said, "that is a strictly per- 
sonal affair. If you are willing to be damned, 
I am willing you should. And now let me 
advise you to turn your attention to practical 
piety." 

" And I advise you/' continued Professoi* 

S , addressing Tom, "to not perplex 

yourself further, but trust in God, and leave 
the inexplicable and unfathomable to Him 
whose ways are past finding out." 

The more Tom thought on the subject, 
the more unfit for a clergyman he believed 
himself to be. Still he felt very doubtfiil 
what he ought to do. While in this uncer- 
tain mood, he encountered the lawyer. It 
was an interesting meeting between the man 
of experience, subtle, penetrating, tenacious, 
and the college student. 

Tom was as ignorant of the secret spring 
which moves the world— selfishness — as if 
he were a mere baby. Yet his mind was cul- 
tivated and well-informed, and his perceptions 
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keen. But to one of his nature, this terrible 
truth comes only by .experience. 

In this way they met. The lawyer wore 
on his countenance a look, not perceptible to 
the ordinary observer, which said : — 

** Believe me, 
Who have chewed the bitter cad from year to year, 
No mortal, from the cradle to the bier. 
Digests the ancient leaven." 

But what was it that attracted this man 
so toward Tom ? 

It was this : — 

He saw in him the image of what he him- 
self used to be. Saw it and trembled. Saw 
it and was fascinated, was magnetized at this 
view, as in a magic mirror, of his for^ler self. 
- He could understand the mistakes which 
had been made with him. Let him have the 
charge of that young fellow, and these should 
be avoided. He dropped a few words to Tom 
which fell like a plummet into the very depths 
of his soul. As I have said, 'the interview 
lasted but fifteen minutes, but it stirred Tom 
more than anything which ever happened to 
him. 

He returned to college to ponder on it. 
The lawyer did not lose sight of his prize, 
as he considered him. He called on Mrs. 
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Castleton, as he told the Doctor he should do. 
I have no means of ascertaining preciselj 
what passed at that interview. I only kno^r 
that Mr. Pulsifer left triumphant, and what is 
more, Mrs. Castleton appeared to be satisfied I 
So much for the lawyer's power of persuasion. 

I think, however, that Mrs. Castleton did 
not consider, because Tom was to enter the 
ofl&ce of Mr. Pulsifer, that the question of 
what profession he would ultimately choose 
was settled. That gentleman was certainly- 
right when he said, even if Tom decided on 
theology, he ought first to learn some practical 
lessons. 

Thus the matter was settled. Tom gra- 
duated with high honours, and after a pleasant 
vacation, entered on his duties as a law 
student. 
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CHAPTER VII- 



BILL holt's SEOEET. 



Although Bill Holt entered the metropolis 
triumphant, or rather defiant and self-con- 
fident, he had a long, weary, laborious 
struggle before he could get even a foot-hold 
in the soap and candle factory. 

That establishment was fuU, and more 
than fiill, when Dr. Castleton asked a place 
for Bill. Not only so, but just at that time 
they were actually discharging some, because 
trade was dull. The Doctor could not well 
be refused when he took the trouble to prefer 
so trivial a request, and Bill came accordingly. 

He was put to a divided duty. A little, 
miserable-looking boy was employed in some 
repulsive work about the place, and Bill was 
detailed to help him, when he really did not 
need help. It was not very encouraging; 
but to Bill it had the charm of novelty, and 

VOL. I. \^ 
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he submitted without the least dissatisfaction 
not only to the disagreeable work, but to 
sharing it with a mere boy who could easily 
do the whole of it. 

That boy — ^he was but thirteen — had a 
home. It was in a wretched tenement house^ 
to be sure. The lad occupied a trundle-bed, 
and Bill Holt arranged to share it with him 
and to board (?) in the family. In this way 
he could keep body and soul together on the 
scanty wages he received, and at least be no 
burden to his mother. 

A year passed, wherein Bill not only did 
his own work, but he served as errand boy in 
the concern, and, in addition, undertook to 
make himself "generally useful." Unfor- 
tunately, his appearance was against him, and 
as nothing occurred to call the attention of 
the principal to Bill, he went on as a sort of 
universal servitor to the establishment. 

Bill did not care. He wanted time to 
look around him ; to see and to comprehend 
what was going on. It will be remembered 
his education was good — more than good — in 
that he had given careful attention to prac- 
tical chemistry. He determined, , one of 
these days, to turn this to account in the 
factory. He was in no hurry. He wanted 
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first to learn what the great town was 
made of. 

Sunday was a famous day for Bill. He 
never went to church ! Thanks to the Kev. 
Croton BUsworth, Bill Holt was an unbe- 
liever! It is true, at this early age, this 
youth, despite his religious education, his 
mother's prayers and kind teachings, had 
rejected the truth of a revelation which 
acknowledged a Croton Ellsworth for an 
exponent. 

Bill meantime grew naturally more and 
more bitter. He had a resolve of iron knitted 
in his soul. He was in no haste to develope 
it. He had faith that his tirae would come. 

At last came the wave of returning pros- 
perity in affairs. The " establishment" soon 
gave tokens of it. Bill's labours increased. 
By and by a young man in an upper depart- 
ment was taken sick. BiU offered to fill his 
place till he got out again. 

When you are willing to labour for nothing, 
you will always find enough to do. This was 
the case with Bill. There was no objection 
to his going through all the work he chose to 
assume, so long as he said nothing about an 
increase of wages. The head of the estabKsh- 
ment was not annoyed by any application on 
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this hand, so Bill was left to discharge duties 
which he had not calculated on attaining for 
a long time to come. 

How he performed his labours I need not 
add. He brought every appliance at his com- 
mand to bear on his work. It could not fail 
to attract attention. The truth is, there was 
not a person in the whole concern that had 
half of Bill's talent. He began to understand 
this. He could now comprehend the metro- 
polis and its requirements. He saw just how 
its claims were enforced. Monei. He felt 
its power. 

The aristocracy of New York is made up 
/ of capital.* 

Mr. Abbott, a maker and vender of soap 
and candles, was one of the foremost in the 
ranks of wealth and fashion. His wife was 
one of the most charming women in society. 
Why not ? 

" Patience," uttered Bill. ^^ Ihnow better 
than Mr. Abbott how to manufacture, but I 
am not as rich as he. One of these days I 

* Notwithstanding the abundance of satire and witticism 
which the fact provokes, it is my impression that this same 
aristocracy will compare favourably with any other in the 
world for refinement, good taste, and general intelligence. 
These are matters of education, and to deVelope them the 
opportunity is required which money aJBTords. 
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shall be necessary to him." So he continued 
to do the duties aforesaid for a mere nothing, 
unwilling to disturb the statu quo by a 
suggestion of proper compensation. 

Meantime, the young man whose place 
Bill had taken, did [not improve. He was 
ordered on a sea voyage. The consequence 
was he resigned his position at Josiah Abbott's, 
and left the country to save his life. Bill said 
nothing, but worked all the harder. 

I have not told you the real cause of 
Bill Holt's coming to New York — Virginia 
Kandall. You have Bill's secret in those two 
words. He loved that girl with all the force 
and ferocity of his nature. Virginia's very 
indiflFerence only served to bind her slave the 
firmer. He loved her when he was a child ; 
he would have tugged her sled till he dropped 
senseless then ; and he would have been 
willing to be torn in pieces for her now ! 

Virginia came first to the city. Bill 
followed. No one knew the secret that is 
now divulged in this history. 

To win her — ^that ^is what he strove for. 
The " squint-eyed skeleton," as Harry Ells- 
worth used to call him. 

The two seldom met. BiU did not pre- 
sume to put himself in Virginia's way ; but 
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he watclied for her, content to get even a 
passing glance at her. 

" To hear even the mstliiig of her dress 
As it swept hy him was some happiness."* 

One day Bill met Virginia Bandall quite 
earlj in the morning, in a comparatively 
remote part of the town. She had gone on 
some little domestic errand, and felt annoyed 
to be encountered by any one she knew. Bill 
could not refrain from joining her. Virginia 
did not rehsh this at all. She departed from 
her amiable habit, and treated him very 
brusquely indeed. Bill for once became sen- 
timental. 

" Do you remember,'' he exclaimed, " how 
I used to draw you up the hill on my 
sled r 

Virginia was vexed. She did " not recollect 
what happened before she could talk I" Bill 
remonstrated. Virginia held her ground. 

" And you forget the day when Charley 
Graves ran off and left you in the snow !" 
cried Bill. 

" I don't know what you mean, I am 
sure," said Miss Randall. 

" I mean this," retorted Bill, angrily. 
"When nobody else cared anything about 
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you, you were very glad to have me to wait 
on you." 

" I dare say," said the young lady, coolly. 
" I suppose I preferred you to nobody.*' 

" You think you can serve me so now," 
cried Bill, violently. 

"To be sure T do," echoed Virginia, 
laughing. " If I wanted to be drawn up a hill, 
and there was no one else to do it, I would 
let you draw me." 

" Tou would, would you ?" hissed Bill. 

" To be sure I would ; why shouldn't I ? 
Good morning, Mr. Holt. " 

She turned the corner, leaving him grind- 
ing his teeth with rage. For all that. Bill 
loved her the better for this very treatment. 
There was something in it which was fasci- 
nating to his intense nature, adding fiiel to 
the flame. 

"Man is fire, woman is tow," says the 
proverb ; " the devil comes and blows !" 
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AiiTi the animal races have a goal which they may attain to. 
The tendency of each is fulfilled ; entirely satisfied, it com- 
pletes its course, lives out its life. Not so man. He is a 
yondeT'dded being. His senses and his understanding he 
has in common with the brute. Eeason belongs to him 
alone. By means of that, he is made capable of a God and 
virtue, of the beautiful, the good, the sublime. His instinct 
is religion. — Jacohi, 



BOOK III 



CHAPTER I. 

THE PROBLEM. 

Life's problem is not in the Future, but in 
the Present. The great Mystery lies not in 
the Beyond, but at our door. Whatever 
comes hereafter is in continuance — an un- 
avoidable sequence. We are uninformed as 
to the bourne, the country is an undiscovered 
one ; what of that ? It is ignorance only 
which obscures the way. 

The Present should make us tremble. For 
the Past we say, " Let the dead bury their 
dead." For what is coming, *' Let the Future 
resurrect itself." Here on the firm- set earth 
we enact the Mystery. 

Behold the problem. To follow pleasures 
and remain unselfish ; to love money and not 
be grasping ; to indulge the senses without 
becoming brutish ; to enjoy power and not be 
a tyrant ; to have, by golden circumstance, an 
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everlasting pleasure feast provided, wldcli shall 
include everything that delights the sense and 
charms the intellect; beauty, the song, the 
dance; scenes ever varied, a landscape ever 
changing ; books, the arts, society ; — all 
gathered into one rich preparative to lure a 
human soul to mere enjoyment, and stamp 
on this great temptation : Renounced ! 

Or to fall in the depths of poverty, and 
preserve integrity ; to suffer from man's con- 
tumely, and repress the gall ; to see the 
unworthy exalted, their sons and daughters 
in luxury and ease, and not be envious ; to 
labour wearily for only what sustains life in 
you and yours, and not repine ; to be hungry 
in the midst of this world's affluence, and 
commit no crime; finally, to lie down and 
die, and not curse your fellow-man, or revile 
your Maker. ^ 

Or, escaping both extremes, to engage 
industriously in your daily avocations and 
receive from them no taint ; to labour for what 
perishes with the using, and lay up the true 
riches ; to be an active, vigorous portion of 
humanity which surrounds you, and feel that 
this is not yoiu' home ; and wherever you go 
to carry deity and devil in one bosom, yet 
rejoice in the Lord. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE LAW OFFICE OF HORACE PULSIFEB. 

Tom Castleton has become an inmate of Mr. 
Pulsifer's house, and is established in his law 
ofl&ce. What a change for the youngster! 
Sudden and sharp is the transition from the 
classic groves to the dens in Nassau Street, 
where Horace Pulsifer presides, the genius of 
the locality. 

There was an immense business carried 
on there. Mr. Pulsjfer had one partner, who 
took charge entirely of the attorney work, 
another who was a first-rate conveyancer, 
still another who acted as " out-door" man. 
These three shared moderately in the enor- 
mous receipts of the estabhshment, and were 
proud to be connected with it. 

But the name only of the principal appeared 
— such was his humour — Horace Pulsifer. 

In addition to the three partners were at 
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least half a dozen clerks. Some of these were 
law-students, some mere copyists. 

A largo suite of rambling apartments was 
occupied by the firm. Each of the princi- 
pals had a place to himself, so that whoever 
desired to consult either would be uninter- 
rupted. One large room was taken up by ' 
the clerks. To the right, after passing by ' 
the various entrances and reaching quite to ! 
the end of the building, you came to the ' 
sanctum of the great lawyer. It was a capa- 
cious room, surrounded on all sides by books, 
which were piled in open cases quite to the 
ceiling. A large table stood in the middle 
of the apartment, and near it an immense 
arm-chair. From one side a door opened 
into a small consulting-room. This was very 
private, and used only for special occasions. 

Unhke many first-class concerns of this 
kind, these oflBces wore neither a dusty nor 
dingy look. Cobwebs were not permitted to 
accumulate, nor was the paint allowed to 
go uncleaned. Not that it had the appem*- 
ance of a new establishment; by no nic;i- 
But the rooms were always well swc}'; 
walls clean, the furniture substanti:: 
everything in the best condition. 

On entering the place, you felt : 
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that an immense amount of brain- work was 
going on in it. How mysteriously busy was 
one clerk, how pompously occupied another, 
how profoundly abstracted appeared a third, 
how hurriedly engaged a fourth; each dis- 
playing in these different exhibitions some- 
thing of his own character, something, 
doubtless, of the character of his immediate 
occupation. A strange contrariety ! 

A small, withered old man, with a shining 
bald head and large steel-bound spectacles 
on his nose, held a retired comer. His hand 
trembles as he smooths the paper and grasps 
the pen. 

What is his business ? What is he doing ? 
That dried-up relic is a scrivener. He has 
been nothing but a scrivener for more than 
thirty years. 

To look at him, you would not feel will- 
ing to trust him to copy anything requiring 
neatness and dispatch. But examine one of 
his pages. How clear, how uniform, how 
elegant it is ! You can scarcely believe it is 
not engraved. How can that trembling hand 
move so accurately and evenly over each line 
and curve ? 

You asked what he is doing. He is 
commencing to copy a " Last Will and Tes- 
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dance, or stood waiting their turn, they 
naturally cast their eyes on Alf. This was 
particularly the case with the maidens, who 
were pleased by the novelty, and to whom the 
unexpected presence of a young man, hand- 
some, attractive, and entirely beyond their 
own humble sphere, whose manner was some- 
what foreign and very romantic, became a 
jsource of much excitement. 

Who could he be ? Where did he come 
from ? Why was he there ? 

Alf enjoyed this immensely. He assumed 
-attitudes which he thought best calculated to 
deepen the interest which was surrounding 
him, and threw into his countenance an 
expression of utter insensibility to the scene. 

At last, after some whispering and con- 
sultation on the part of several of the com- 
pany, in which the new-married ones took 
part, one of the young men approached Alf 
with a bashful and rather awkward air, and 
asked "If the gentleman would not join the 
dance?" 

Alf received the proposition with becoming 
^dignity, but, nevertheless, assented. He had, 
when carefully scrutinizing the girls as they 
swept by, observed one who was without 
question like himself, a stranger. She was 
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not dressed in the style of a peasant, which, 
in fact, has remained unchanged for centuiies, 
but wore a simple summer-robe of modern 
cut, and instead of the large garland on her 
head, her hair was ornamented with two 
bunches of flowers, tastefally arranged. 

She was a blonde, slight, hardly of medium 
stature, with a fresh, clear complexion, full 
blue eyes, and hght-brown hair. Her move- 
ments were graceful, but not animated. In- 
deed, she did not appear much interested in 
what was going on, having rather the air of 
one who by some chance had been present at 
this particular time, and whose duty it was to 
join in the scene. With the bride, however, 
she seemed to be well acquainted, for she 
would frequently stop to exchange a word 
with her, and then resume her place among 
the dancers. 

These little circumstances Alf had made 
himself master of while standing there, play- 
ing the unconscious and indifferent spectator. 

On her part, the handsome blonde, who 
could not have been more than sixteen or 
seventeen, had not only become aware of Alf s 
presence, but began to feel a peculiar interest 
in the unknown. 

And no wonder. The sudden apparition 
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of our hero on the stage, his travelled look, 
liis elegant, though careless appearance, his 
indifferent regard of whatever was passing, 
were certainly calculated to attract and 
fascinate any girl who should witness them. 
Besides, the handsome blonde was just a little 
piqued that of all the company, Alf did not 
seem to have noticed her. 

You see how adroitly he had made his 
observations, and how well he calculated on 
the effect of his strategy. 

His companion in the dance (which was 
a species of waltz long in vogue with the 
Bavarian peasants, and which Alf had learned 
to perfection) was a stout, rosy-cheeked girl, 
regarded as a great beauty by the young men, 
and who seemed very desirous to please her 
partner. She told him, unasked, about the 
wedding. She called his attention to the 
most important personages present, especially 
to the principal herdsman, who was the 
bride's father, and made a genei;ous show of 
pointing out all the prettiest girls, descanting 
largely on their qualities. Every one of 
which, you may be sure, Alf had already fully- 
noticed. 

Still no mention was made of the blonde. 
Did the peasant girl feel envious of the fair- 
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haired stranger, that she passed her in the 
enumeration ? Alf expected, certainly, that 
she would have told him about her, and was 
much disappointed that she did not. But 
finally, seeing there was no chance of learning 
in any other way, he alluded indirectly to her 
;()resence. 

" She only came yesterday. She is re- 
lated in some way to the bride. She is from 
Nuremberg.*' This was all she could tell 
him. 

They were standing near the blonde, and 
Alf did his best, by looking the other way, to 
prevent a suspicion that she was the subject 
of remark. Meantime the "bachelor" of 
Alf's partner began to be restive. She had 
been whisked away from him and bestowed 
on the handsome foreigner, much to his dis- 
gust, and he noted that their manner was 
growing more and more confidential. Alf 
was doing his best to make himself agreeable, 
and what is more, was succeeding very fast. 

There was soon further whispering with 
the bride, then the blonde was called into the 
consultation, who seemed to oppose something 
that was said to her, for she shook her head, 
but not very decidedly. The upshot was, the 
same awkward young man, who, no doubt. 
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was a sort of master of ceremonies, proposed 
to Alf to give him another introduction. The 
latter accepted with becoming dignity, a good 
deal to the regret, I think, of his partner. 
He gave her a parting smile and a tender 
look, and was led up to the fair blonde. 

The judgment Alf had formed of her from 
his previous inspection was more than con- 
firmed when they came to speak together. 
She was no peasant, but a well-educated, 
accomplished young girl. 

She received Alf's salute with politeness, 
but with a good deal of reserve. Indeed, so 
much did she appear the lady (I speak in the 
conventional sense) that Alf felt it proper to 
give his name, and say who he was, and by 
what chance he was present. This led to a 
corresponding confidence on the part of the 
blonde. Her name was Charlotte Mayer. 
She was, as Alf had already been told, from 
Nuremberg. She was not, however, related 
to the bride. She had spent, when a child, 
considerable time in the valley, where her 
father placed her for her health. A strong 
attachment was in this way formed between 
her and the young person at whose father's 
house she used to stay. This accounted for 
her presence at the wedding. 
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After dancing for some time, Alf and his 
companion took a seat on a large fragment of 
rock, a little distance from the party, and 
were soon in close conversation. 

Alf told about his own home in America, 
and how he was a solitary being in the world, 
having neither father nor mother living, only 
one sister. ' Then he gave some account of 
his coming to Europe, and for what. 

He learned, in return, that Charlotte's 
father was a master printer in Nuremberg. 
Her mother was dead, she had neither brother 
nor sister. She had evidently been educated 
considerably beyond the station in which she 
was born, and it was some time before Alf 
could reconcile himself to the fact that she 
was not a ** ladye of high degree." He soon 
ceased to think of it, so much was he 
attracted by the charms of his new acquaint- 
ance. He recalled Clara Digby, and in his 
mind compared his companion with her. 
There was a hauteur, almost a hardness in 
Clara's manner at times, greatly in contrast 
with the soft, yielding, gentle nature of the 
one who now sat by his side. 

Alf felt a delicious glow steal over him, 
such as he never before experienced, as the 
conversation continued. His tact and self- 
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consciousness did not, however, deserfc Mm. 
He threw into his manner all those little 
peculiarities which are calculated to interest 
a young girl, and produce the feeling* that 
there is something in common between 
them. He went back again to his " Ameri- 
can life," he gave descriptions, he talked of 
his school-days. He alluded to the long period 
he stiU expected to remain in Europe [did 
the handsome blonde hear this with satisfac- 
tion ?], then changing the subject, he inquired 
about herself; was she stiU at school, what 
now most interested her ? and the like. 

It appeared, Charlotte's mother had died 
in her infancy. She had been brought up as 
her father's pet and companion. He it was 
who had taken such pains with his " little 
girl." She was still engaged in her educa- 
tion. So was Alf in his. Here was something 
else in common. 

The two, so unexpectedly thrown together, 
were growing more and more confidential, as 
the company became merrier and noisier. 

Time passed unheeded, or if its lapse was 
thought of, it was with a regret that the day 
was beginning to fade. 

In the midst of something very interesting, 
Charlotte happened to look up and perceived 
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tJbey were beginning to attract attention by 
their long tete-a-'tete. She rose quickly, and 
blushing as she spoke, she said, ** It is time 
to rejoin the company." 

"And it is time for me to be on my 
way to " 

"To !" exclaimed Charlotte. *'Do 

you know how far it is from here ?" 

" Perfectly weU," repUed Alf. 

" Then you certainly do not expect to 
reach the place before dark ?'' 

-41f looked at his watch, and expressed 
great surprise that it was so late. 

" You cannot think of leaving to-night," 
exclaimed the bride, who advanced to meet 
them. " There is no spot you can stop by 
the way. The gentleman must remain, must 
he not?" she continued, looking at Char- 
lotte. 

" If there is no alternative, I suppose he 
will be forced to do so," answered her friend, 
quite seriously. 

Alf allowed himself to be persuaded by 
the bride and her father, who had joined 
them. Charlotte said not a word. Her 
heart beat quick, when the handsome young 
man, who had appeared to be' so much 
interested in her, spoke of proceeding on his 
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journey, as a matter entirely of course, and 
that, too, after such a long conversation, 
wherein so much was said that partook of 
mutual confidences; proceeding without a 
word, beyond polite thanks and a courteous 
adieu. 

It was a rehef (alas, she was conscious of 
it,) when it was decided that Alf would stay. 
He was to be a guest under the same roof 
with her. Still our Uttle maiden was 
maidenly. Her pride had taken the alarm. 
Her manner toward Alf insensibly changed. 
The charming moonlight evening, which he 
hoped |to enjoy, was denied him. Charlotte 
declined a walk. She was fatigued. Alf had 
to enter into general couversation, which was 
to him very stupid. Charlotte was silent. 
At length it was time to retire. 

" I will not quit her so, if I have to make 
an excuse to stay another day," muttered 
Alf to himself. 

He slept soundly, and rose with the sun, 
and walked out to view the magnificent 
scenery which surrounded him. 

Charlotte saw him fi^om her window. She 
had slept very little. Her mind was filled 
with tumultuous images, confused, painful, 
ecstatic. Love symptoms were new to her. 
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and she wondered what was the cause of so 
much agitation. 

She sat and watched Alf as he walked 
away, watched him every step he took, and 
saw him returning, with a sense of delight 
she could not repress. 

He stopped and sat down on the rock 
where they both sat together the previous day. 
Charlotte could not resist the impulse of 
stepping to the door, Alf saw her, and 
hastened toward her. Insensibly, their steps 
were turned to the rock again. They were 
soon seated side by side, just as before. 

It takes but little to entertain two in their 
mood. Breakfast was announced while they 
still sat there. Alf was on his way to 
Nuremberg. Charlotte herself was to return 
home the following day. She gave him her 
father's address, and when they rose to go 
into the house, she knew they were to meet 
again, and soon. 

The day was glorious. The happy valley 
lay embosomed among mountains, crags, and 
rocky precipices, peaceful and very still; a 
symbol of hearts unstirred by ambition, 
and unholy passions, and the world's 
strife. 
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Over rock and through the defile Alf Du 
Barry took his way. 

Had he come upon the scene a friend, 
bringing happiness to an innocent and loving 
soul ? or, prowling like the wolf, did he hope 
to snatch away the tender lamb ? 



I 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MISS OLAEA DIGBY AND HER LOVER. 

Miss Clara Digbt had received, througli 
tte fidelity of Mehitabel Pettengill, a very 
thorough education, including what is termed 
accomplishments. You may be sure that 
moral culture was not neglected, or any 
religious duty. In fact, everything had been 
done and guarded against to make Clara as 
near perfect as possible. . 

"We have seen with what zest the school- 
mistress undertook this ; and how it seemed 
to solace her for previous disappointments. 
She was entirely successful. No one excelled 
Clara in scholarship; in music she had 
few equals ; she took readily to the tongues ; 
she was absolutely well-bred, and she was 
conscientious. 

Yet you tell me you are not content with 
these statements. They are comprehensive 
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enough, but they give you no idea what sort 
of a girl Miss Digby really is. What I say 
conveys a mere platitude. If Clara Digby 
has reached perfection, why there let her be. 
"We want to hear nothing more of her. She 
is finished. Let her alone. "We prefer you 
should tell us something about Virginia Ean- 
dall, or Miss Ferris, or even that, unscrupu- 
lous beauty who is in love with Tom Castleton. 
They have faults ; perhaps, what are more 
than faults. Such people are interesting. 

I know it. I admit it. Did all things 
work evenly with us, with no crook or 
blemish, we should have but. a dull time 
of it. So many occupations gone. So many 
shops shut and to let. So many people out 
of employ. All the day-labourers who are 
now ploughing, harrowing, planting, harvest- 
ing in the fields of subtlety and crime suddenly 
hauled oflF and discharged. No murders to 
chronicle ; no arsons, robberies, thefts. No 
violence to read about; no slanders, libels, 
lies. No cheating, no knavery, no heart- 
burnings. No revenges, no extremes of 
wealth or poverty, and the load lifted off 
the heart of every human being. Oh, what 
dull times this would make. Yes, indeed, 
desperately dull, uninteresting times ! 
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You see I admit you are right, but you 
interrupted me. You did not wait till I 
brought my observations of Miss Digby to a 
close. Pray permit me to proceed. 

We must not forget that two persons may 
be very good or very bad, very amiable or 
very morose, very generous or very selfish, 
very handsome or very ugly, and at the 
same time be totally unlike each other, 
since each has a separate and distinct 
character. 

Like ever so many people, my heroine was 
clever, accomplished, good-looking, honest; 
but beyond that she was Clara Digby. She 
was naturally an enthusiast. She had a 
strong will, her fancy was active, and at 
eighteen her heart (I speak the language of 
sentiment) already began to demand an object 
to interest it. She manifested an indepen- 
dence of spirit, and a vigour which took her 
kind and watchful guardian by surprise. 
Without exhibiting any want of respect for 
her teacher's suggestions, there came a time 
v/hen Miss Pettengill felt, she knew not 
why, a restraint on herself in making 
them. 

" How strange, indeed," you will say. Xot 
at all. The fact is, Clara, in the natural 

VOL. I. 20 
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course of development, had grown out of the 
other's sphere, and was revolving in an orbit 
of her own. Miss Pettengill was troubled, 
but the situation seemed without remedy. 
Her perplexity might remind you of the con- 
sternation of the hen who perceives the 
duckling she has solicitously hatched taking 
tacontiLtly to the .atar L fat oppor! 
tunity. Clara s§.w no difficulty or danger in 
many things whi6h to her guardian were in- 
explicable. So matters went on, Clara grow- 
ing more and more into her own character, 
and throwing off whatever really did not 
belong to it. 

With regard to our sex, what shall I 
say? 

She was in a sense susceptible. She had 
the habit of interesting and being interested 
in men of a certain class. I mean educated 
men of mature mind and fine * imagination, 
who were apt to be considerably older than 
herself. They could say nothing too deep 
for her comprehension, and there was a deU- 
cate compliment on both sides in the mutual 
appreciating and being appreciated. It led 
to considerable jealousy of Clara among her 
own sex, where I do not think she was 
specially a favourite, though, as I believe I 
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once mentioned, the- friends she did secure 
she was always sure of. 

After Clara became a young lady, she 
spent a good deal of her time in town. 
Her most intimate friend was Miss Emily 
Ferris, who was as unlike her as pos- 
sible. 

After Tom Castleton came back to New 
York, his opportunities for seeing her were 
frequent. There had been a lapse of nearly 
two years, during which they had scarcely 
met. Clara herself was not slow to perceive 
the superior quality of her lover, for such he 
really was. If she had become metamor- 
phosed, so had he. She found he had kept 
pace with her, not only in the growth of his 
intellect, but in that world-adaptation which 
girls — who can tell how? — suddenly leap 
into, leaving the young men far behind 
them. 

This last was due entirely to Tom's asso- 
ciation with Horace Pulsifer. By reason of 
the mutual confidences agreed on — whereby 
the lawyer was to become young again, and 
Tom was to be steered clear of the rocks and 
quicksands which had nearly wrecked the 
other — Pulsifer had, after some difficulty, 
obtained the young man's secret from him. 
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After that he took pains to become ac- 
quainted with Miss Digby, and submit her 
to the crucible of his keen and unsparing 
power. 

Clara had never met such a man before. 

She did not fancy him. She felt, by a kind 
of instinct, what Pulsifer was about, and tried 
to resist. It was of no use, and, woman-like, 
she took the other extreme, and began to like 
the man. "When Mr. Pulsifer had satisfied 
himself that Clara was worthy of -his protegSy 
he took to advising Tom. He endeavoured 
to build the young man up in his own 
esteem; I mean with reference to his love 
aflFair. Fortunately, he could not succeed, 
else all the charm and sentiment would have 
vanished. At the same time, the nature of 
his profession and the compaDionship of 
Pulsifer had given Tom a general confidence 
in his own powers, which not only put him 
at ease in society, but produced an aplomb 
very necessary in his intercourse with a girl 
like Clara. 

So when at eighteen Miss Digby " came 
out," changing as suddenly as chrysalis to 
butterfly, she did not leave Castleton behind, 
as so many poor fellows are left by young 
misses growing rapidly out of their reach. 
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On the contrary, she found him quite as 
much changed as she herself was. 

You would suppose from this that matters 
would flow triumphantly with him. Quite 
the contrary. Clara had created to herself 
an ideal, and Castleton was not that ideal. 
This was all. She liked him, she acknow- 
ledged his superiority over all the young men 
of her acquaintance. She was always pleased 
to see him; he could fully "understand" 
her — a great word, by the way, is " under- 
stand " in the mouths of young ladies — and 
was so a true friend. 

Now under other circumstances, more 
romantically arranged, affairs would doubt- 
less have worked differently. But while Clara 
was content, Tom certainly was not. The 
former felt sure of her friend, but Tom by 
no means felt sure of Clara. Pulsifer kept a 
close watch of the situation, and could not 
resist making some shrewd suggestions to 
Tom how to deport toward the young lady, 
so that, as he expressed, she should not have 
everything her own way. 

" Never," exclaimed our hero. " I will 
never present myself to Miss Digby other 
than I feel — other than I am. If I win her, 
she will at least suffer no disappointment ; if 
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I lose her, I shall not lose respect for 
myself." 

Pulsifer was abashed at this outburst. 
The man of experience — educated, world- 
wise, profound — ^yielded to the plain state- 
ment of honesty and truth. 

" You are right," he replied, " and I was 
wrong. I fear, my boy, you will lose her. 
She knows so Kttle of what actually awaits 
hefr. It is because I think she is worthy of 
you, that I advised a change in your conduct 
toward her. But it would not become you, 
and such advice ill becomes me." 

This occurred very nearly at the end of 
Tom's second year with Mr. Pulsifer, after 
he had surmounted the miseries of his intro- 
duction to the law, and been promoted to a 
higher branch of legal training. 

The experiment of taking up a youth, 
making a companion of him — more than 
that, coming to his level and entering into 
all his feelings — ^looked like a strange freak on 
the part of Pulsifer. But no step was ever 
taken more philosophically, or with a more 
deliberate design. The lawyer had begun 
to fear that he was beyond the reach of 
change ! The thought appalled him. He 
saw the abyss, and determined to avoid 
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it. How well he judged, we begin already 
to see. 

The eflfect of this companionship on Tom 

. was admirable. Pulsifer brought himself to 
be interested in the smallest details of Tom's 
daily experience, and carried Tom, at the 
same time, into his own domain, and shared 
it with him. 

On the commencement of the third year 

' he was transferred to the lawyer's own room, 
a most extraordinary innovation, so thought 
the whole office, for that room was held 
sacred and inviolable. The step was a wise 
one, considering the material Pulsifer had to 
deal with. He found it necessary to relieve 
himself, and he determined to divide his 
confidential labours with his young friend. 

Then what a range was opened to him. 
What vistas ! what abysses ! "I hope," thought 
Tom, " there is nothing more to come." I 
should sicken with any deeper demonstrations. 
Before, things were complicated enough; 
broken contracts, unpaid debts, quarrelsome 
partners, dishonest associates, and swindUng 
companies ; . but here the water runs deeper. 
Corruption, intrigue, vice, guilt. It was the 
last revulsion, and Pulsifer knew it very well. 
" Fear not," he said, " to search the Truth 
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in Error. These are great moral lessons. 
You have to learn them because they are 
true. You must work away at yourself till 
you have driven the untried out of you ! 
Then you are safe." 

To return to Miss Digby. It was not 
long before the young lady had a large 
number of admirers. As we have hinted, 
they were generally of a superior kind. Her 
fortune, though seriously diminished by the 
events which now threatened to destroy the 
nation, was still large enough to attract the 
attention of a class of men who marry for a 
support ; so that Clara had some of this set 
also to deal with. 

Report affirmed that, during a few weeks 
which she spent in Washington, a distin- 
guished member of the Cabinet, who was a 
widower with half a score of grown-up 
children, became so much fascinated with 
Miss Digby, that he laid all his honours at 
her feet, and besought her to accept them, 
with the incumbrance of his heart and fortune. 
The " fortune" was doubtless put in to round 
the period, as the great man had little ; but 
I give the story as reported. 

Two or three Senators also greatly 
affected Miss Digby's company, and she re- 
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turned from "Washington a good deal excited, 
certainly with no diminished sense of her 
own importance. I do not say that her 
career was spoiling her, but it certainly was 
not doing her any good. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



CLARA DIGBT's IDEAL. 



I AM telling you about Clara's outside world, 
nothing of whicli touched her heart. It 
might have been better if it had. For around 
it her fancy had erected a framework which 
proved as secure a defence as if it had been 
encrusted in selfishness or excessive vanity or 
superciliousness, with this difierence, that her 
heart was neither withered nor stagnated, as 
it would have been by those baleful qualities. 
It was simply out of the reach of the usual 
appliances. Beneath the framework grew 
and flourished tender emotions. How to 
reach them was the question Pulsifer often 
asked himself, when thinking for Tom. 

As I have intimated, Clara had not been 
slow to create an ideal man. Such a one as 
would fill the measure of her happiness, and 
satisfy brain, heart, soul. " How noble in 
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reason ! how infinite in faculties ! in form and 
moving how express ar d admirable ! in action 
how like an angel ! in apprehens^'oi how like 
a god ! the beauty of the world !" Just tb's, 
nothing lef'S tha^ this, would content her. 

I have often thought, if the ideals of all 
the innocent yoang girls cojld be marshalled 
before them in very flesh and blood, what a 
delightful time the dear creatures would 
have. 

Alas, it is impossible ! Still these beauti- 
ftd shadows and images would do them little 
harm, did they not insist on investing some 
very ordinary and often unworthy person, 
with all these fine, but imaginative qualities. 
So long as they do this, so long they wiU con- 
tinue to experience the bitterness of a dis- 
appointed heart and hope. 

Clara Digby found no one she met who 
could serve for the one to invest with all the 
qualities her rich imagination had created. 

ITow came the hour for Du Barry. He 
had written, not often, but pretty regularly 
to his cousin, and as time ran on, his letters 
became more and more interesting. Suddenly 
he changed his style, subject, in fact everything 
that made up his epistles. This was because 
he learned Miss Digby was very intimate with 
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his cousin, and spent a good deal of time at 
her house. 

What long, romantic productions now 
took the place of his former easy gossiping 
letters. Miss Ferris did not like them half as 
well as the others which were filled with 
student's nonsense. Du Barry was not 
writing any longer for his cousin, but for 
Clara. The latter was quite fascinated by 
them. The young exile from home and 
country did not exhibit the misanthropy of 
Byron's wandering " Childe ;" but the 
deeper, more philosophical sentiments which 
run through Goethe's Meister, whose reli- 
gious scruples certainly did not prevent an 
abundance of outside enjoyment, while essay- 
ing to discover " the good, the beautiful, and 
the true." 

Not that Du Barry cared a fig about these 
things, except as machinery wherewith to 
make himself appear interesting to Miss 
Digby. 

How well he calculated, you will soon see. 
You would not suppose, to read his letters, 
that Clara ever entered his thoughts, except 
as a school-girl still over her lessons. Occa- 
sionally, but only occasionally, did he make 
any allusion to her, and that very briefly, 
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quite by chance. But every sentence he 
wrote was carefully measured, and went 
straight to its destination. 

Sometimes he would assume a slightly 
pathetic role. All his friends, no doubt, 
would have forgotten him, when his long 
pilgrimage should be ended. A year or two 
he should spend in travel, going over all 
of Europe and the East, but his native land 
was his only real attraction. 

Emily Ferris did not kno w what to make 
of such letters. They were not at all in her 
vein. She did not even attempt to reply to 
them, but was content to write about every- 
day matters, in which Miss Digby was a 
good deal interwoven. 

As Du Barry and Emily Ferris had been 
brought up quite like brother and sister, she 
did not have any fanciful appreciation of 
him, quite the contrary. On the other hand, 
she was more than half in love with our 
friend Castleton ; this did not affect her appe- 
tite ; indeed, it is quite certain it never would, 
for she was not a girl to break her hearb about 
anybody. 

Du Barry's letters were quite enough for 
Clara to build her ideal on, and she com- 
menced the work zealously. A photograph 
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taken at the time lie was leaving for his 
pedestrian excursion (it was on this excursion 
that he came to T y in the " happy val- 
ley," and first met Charlotte Mayer) with 
haversack and alpenstock, and his wild flow- 
ing hair, and beard inculte, his fine form in a 
position careless and nnassuming, yet all 
assuming ; I say a photograph of Du Barry 
was enclosed in one of his letters to his 
cousin. 

Clara regarded it with amazement. "What 
a tall, handsome young man ! Did you ever 
see a person change so much ?" 

" Yes. Everybody changes just so much 
fi^om seventeen to one-and- twenty," said 
Emily, curtly. 

" I should never have recognized it," said 
Clara. 

" No ? For my part, I think his face has 
altered very little, if the whiskers were not 
there; not half as much as Mr. Castle- 
ton's." 

Clara made no reply. The young lady 
had exactly what she required. It would 
have - amazed Du Barry to have known how 
rapidly he was gaining in qualities and cha- 
racteristics ! What a hero ! Student, philo- 
sopher, traveller, po\is>\i^d man of the world. 
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intellectual, handsome, elegant, noble, gene- 
rous, true. 

Bravo, Clara Digby. No wonder you are 
content. Yes, you are very happy in the 
choice of this eiSoXov. Yet you are not in 
love with Alfred Du Barry. Your maidenly 
nature, your pride would instantly revolt at a 
proposition so unseemly. 

No, you are not in love with him; but 
you are cherishing a sentiment which it may 
be impossible ever to expel, and which pre- 
vents a worthier affection from taking root. 

Is there nobody to explain this to you ? 
I fear not ; because there is no one who 
knows how it really stands with you. If any 
one can guess, it is Pulsifer. But Clara does 
not betray her conJ&dences, and the lawyer 
can only look on and wait to see what may 
come of a girl's caprice. 

Castleton, meantime, was fully trusted, 
except only with regard to the secret shrine. 
He, and he only, might be said to know 
Clara perfectly. That shrine kept secret, I 
may say, he did not know her at aU. 

END OP FIEST VOLUME. 
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